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(\ Famine Imminent in Russia, 


Russian authorities haye evidently endeav- | 


©.. 3X0 conceal the gloomy condition of affairs 
in that Empire, but the necessities of the peo- 
ple throws light on the subject which will 
cause a considerable commotion in the grain 
markets of the world. To a certain extent, 
Western Europeans have expected there would 
be short crops in Russia, but still sufficient to 
‘meet the wants of its inhabitants during the 
coming winter, but now it is a well assured 
fact that there is a great deficiency which 
must be made up by importing grain or flouv, 
the bulk of which must*be obtained from 
America. On this subject the London Stand- 
ard, ot November 8, says: 

Already several cargoes of wheat have ar- 

rived from America, and the Odessa papers 
report the importation of wool from South 
Africa, Day by day the scantiness of the 
grain crop is becoming more and more evi- 
dent, until it is certain that this year Russia, 
instead of contributing, as she has hitherto 
done, largely to the food supplies of Europe, 
will, to a considerable extent, be dependent on 
the surplus wheat, barley and rye harvests of 
other parts of the world. This state of affairs, 
happily unique in the annals of modern Russia, 
has arisen out of a variety of causes. Ever 
since the emancipation of the serfs, the ten- 
dency of the wheat-growing, and, indeed, of 
the agricultural area generally, has been to 
shift southward. The emancipation entailed 
serious loss on the proprietors Of what is 
known as the Northern Agricultural Zone, and 
they nearly all abandened tillage as an unpro- 
fitable occupation. On the other hand, the 
land owners of the more southerly region have 
found their revenues increasing under the 
altered condition of affairs, for even when they 
do not farm themselves they derive a good 
income from letting their land to peasdhts, 
But with the increase of the wheat and other 
grain areas in the South, the pest ef locusts 
has made its appearance. These insects visit 
Southern and Easterm Russia every year, but 
this summer and autumn the swarms from the 
Asiatic steppes and deserts have dene so much 
damage that very early in the season the Goy- 
ernment endeayored in various ways to miti- 
gate the misfortune. In the district of Rasachs 
5,000 men were employed gathering locusts at 
the rate of 18,000 tbs per day, and in the coun- 
try about Odessa fourteen companies of sold- 
iers were detailed for the work of destruction. 
On the Poti-Tiflis Railway the trains were ob- 
structed by the swarms, and the verdant step- 
pes of the Don were by July so bare of voge- 
tation that they looked as if a fire had passed 
over the land. Nor was the visitation confined 
to the Southern Governments, for many parts 
of the North suffered in an almost equal de- 
gree, and even in the latitude ef Moscow the 
air on midsummer day was blackened by a 
cloud of the devouring inseets passing over 
the city, In Russia, however, as in the West- 
ern States of America, the locust is irrepressi- 
ble; hence the officials found all their efforts 
thwarted at every turn by this winged con- 
sumer of green things. But misfortunes never 
come singly, and an ally in destruction soon 
appeared to reinforce the locust and to make 
heavier still the peasants’ already ample weight 
of misery. 

This second plague of the wheat fields was 
the beetle known to the rural population of 
Khersen as “‘courzka,” and to entomologists 
fis Anisoplia Austriaca. This insect first ap- 
peared five years ago in the Melitopel district, 
but there is nothing known as to hew and 
whence it came, as it had never been heard of 
in any other part ef Russia, or in the border- 
ing countries, It is a beetle of leisurely hab- 
its. From egg to adult it takes two years’ to 
complete its growth, but it is vigorous in pro- 
protion to the time it occupies in completing 
its transformations, for at the close of its sec- 


collected off one acre of wheat land, They fly 
from ear to ear, and never quit their prey un- 
til it is devoured. A field, or Commune, or 
Government disposed of, the courzka takes its 
flight to another, and so swift on the wing is 
this ‘shard borne beetle” that it removes 
from one ruined province to another doomed 
one with almost incredible speed, and so’sharp 
are its madibles that the unhappy peasant is 
never left long in suspense as te the fate of 
his fields. Last summer a mass of these beet- 
les were discovered in the water near Ocha- 
koff so dense that it was difficult to pull a boat 
through them. They were generally washed 
on shore, but the stolid people, instead of 
taking prompt measures to destroy them, ale 
lowed them to remain on the strand. When at 
last they recognized the danger with which 
they were menaced, persons were sent with 
horses and carts to remove them. But it was 
too late. About three-fourths of the insects 
had recovered strength and flown inland to 
form a new generation in that district, and 
spread, like the Colorado beetle of the New 
World, over the surrounding country. The 
British Vice-Consul at Nicolaieff, in reporting 
the occurrence to the Foreign Office, predicted 
that, unless efficient means were adopted in 
time, all agricultural Russia would become 
the prey of these insects, causing privations 
hitherto unknown in the country. What he 
prohesied has now become more or less a 
reality, though it is difficult to see what possi- 
ble means can be employed. to. prevent the 
spread and increase of this most destructive 
of the coleopters, unless by burning the soil, 
which would, of course, injure its fertility, 
The case is, for English consumers, one of 
very grave concern, It is more than likely, 
even were the insect introduced, that it could 
not survive in the British climate. But its 
direct effect on the grain supply of Russia has 
for England more than most other countries a 
high and immediate interest. 


The value of the Russian cereal exports is 
about 10,000,000 sterling per annum, and ef 
this the greatest portien comes to Great Brit- 
ain. In 1874 this country took 13,766,000 
cwt. ef this grain, and four years later, 21,- 
409,000 cwt., of the value of £8,834,000. If 
Russia is at present importing grain for her 
own use, it is self-evident that this deficiency 
must be supplied from other sources, Of 
course, we need have no uneasiness on that 
score, for America, Australia and Upper India 
are quite able to more than provide the qhan- 
tity which Russia can no longer send abroad. 
But in spite of this we may haye to pay more 
than, usual for our breadstuffs, though, as the 
addition to the price, owing to the abundant 
American supply, need not be great, our home 
growers will have more reason to rejoice than 
the consumers to repine at the enhanced cost. 
A more serious question is the loss of trade 
with Russia which this scarcity must necessi- 
tate, Our trade with Russia amounts, so far 
as the import of British manufactures is con- 
cerned, to something under seven millions, 
whilst, if we exclude grain, the other goods 
received hy us from the Northern Empire are 
not valued at over eight millions. It is there- 
fore undoubted that we must suffer directly 
and indirectly should the expected famine not 
be speedily tided over, for if the peasant has 
no grain to sell he has no money to spend. 
But to Russia herself the loss will be most se- 
vere. The country is not at present in a 
healthy condition, Her finances since the last 
war have been disordered, the people are heavily 
taxed, and a large class in the cities are noter- 
iously discontented with the Government, 
which, rightly or wrongly, they blame for all 
their sufferings. A famine, of-course, will not 
improve matters.» An agricultural people not 
more than able to pay their way in goed sea- 
sons will be almost ruined by one like that 


througi the bitterness of which they have yet 


se 


Vea in the cities who have hitherto been able 
to influence but slightly the unimaginative 
loyal, and prosperous ‘ Moujiks.” The com- 
ing famine may, however, have the effect of 
hastening the construction of railways over 
the Ourals, in order to tap the hitherto all but 
untouched agricultural wealth of the Black 
Earth Lands of Siberia, which neither the 
beetle nor the locust has yet reached. At 
present wheat can be bought in the valleys of 
the Yenessi and the Obi for less than a twen- 
tieth of what it will command in Europe, and 
cattle find so bad a market that young calves 
are sold in June for 6d each. Despite the dis- 
covery of the Nordenskjold-Wiggins sea route 
this region, in many respects far finer than 
Canada or some of the Northwestern States of 
America, is shut out from the world. Never- 
theless, to Siberia the Gevernment must look 
for their supplies of food, should the present 
bleak prospects of European Russia not im- 
prove. 

The Scrap Shop. 


Every well regulated machine shop has its 
scrap boxes for the reception of odds and ends 
that have served a purpose and may serve 
another, and has also its scrap heap, where 
usefulness awaits another form through the 
medium of the foundry or forge. But there 
is occasionally to be found a shop, the 
principal production of which is scrap. The 
proprietor or foreman may have learned his 
trade, but he cannot teach it; he may under- 
stand the characteristics of the metals he 
works, but he does not know human nature; 
he may see the end he desires to reach ona 
job, but he is more or less uncertain as to the 
road necessary to reach it. In sucha shop 
every tool is its own gauge; there is no per- 
manence of form to any appliance in use in 
the shop. To-day it is a strap holding a blank 
toa wooden chuck; to-morrow it will be a 
knee brace built into some weak place of the 
vise bench. Drills which had been carefully 
fitted to a job that went out of the shop two 
weeks ago with a possibility of being dupli- 
cated in order, have been changed in sizes 
when the duplicate order comes to-day. A 
long cape chisel is transformed into a fluted 
reamer; the reamer gets slightly nicked at 
the end, and is next seen asa tap, and it is 
very probable the tap will go to augment the 
scrap heap. The wrench serves as the hammer; 
the lathe ways are handy bench-blocks for 
straightening rodsj the planer-platen is ad- 
mirably adapted for straightening a sprung 
shaft under the blows of a fifteen-pound 
sledge; new files clean the sand and scale for 
new castings far better than half-worn ones, 
and any long drill, reamer or chisel is just as 
good as a jimmy or pinch-bar to use as a lever, 
When a job comes in the workman goes roam- 
ing about the shop to pick up the necessary 
tools or to find something to make them from, 
A drill or reamer with shank already formed 
is much better than a piece frem the bar; and 
so from the general shelf where the tools are 
kept—the shop floor—he collects his spoil, and 
after the tools have done duty for that job, 
they are again ‘‘transmogrified” for another, 
This statement is a little ‘*too previous,” as 
the slangwhangers say, for frequently, before 
the job is dene, some ether enterprising shep- 
mate has followed suit and’ made a second 
transformation, 

In this shop there isa long advance on the 
rule of some other sheps: ‘A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” The rule 
here is: ‘*Many places for everything and 
everything everywhere.” Not much time is 
wasted in such a shop in the construction of 
gauges, and sets of drills, taps, reamers, etc., 
are unknown, The old saying that if a pres. 
ently useless thing is kept for seven years, its 
time of usefulness will come, does net count 
for much here. There is no seven years’ rest 


‘the most useful thing in this shop; if it 


form, it is soon refashioned and put at work, 
In a shop of this character a very useful 
spanner or open wrench was suddenly missed. 
The most vigorous search failed to discover it, 
Weeks passed by and A substitute was made, 
and the loss became an addition to the long 
list of mysterious disappearances which ex- 
cited no wonder, One day the foreman was 
congratulating himself on having so competent 
an engineer, who had lately contrived to keep 
up steam even when hard driven by the ma- 
chinery, Ile supposed he had made some 
repairs, and possibly stopped some leak in 
the boiler, One nooning he was almost alarmed 
at the spiteful outrush of heady steam from 
the safety-valve, and going to the boiler-room 
—the engineer being at dinner—he noticed 
some string wound around the safety-valve 
lever. A close inspection showed the missing 
spanner, weighed some eight or ten pounds, 
tied on the further side of the lever, so ag to 
be out of sight, and adding an immense ad- 
ditional pressure per square inch to the boiler. 
The engineer was simply following the gen- 
eral practice of the shop, and keeping a tool 
adapted for one purpose busy in some other 
branch, ‘(when not otherwise engaged.” 

In such a shop there can be no shop spirit, 
little of mutual helpfulness. Handy tools are 
valuable, ind when a workman possesses those 
which are useful and suited to his band, and 
fitted for his work, he does not like to see 
them abused. So, in the scrap-shop there are 
locked drawers and chests, and queer hiding 
places for tools, and even shop appliances in- 
tended for the general use are pounced upon 
by some enterprising workman and self-appro- 
priated. Of course, this creates dissatisfaction 
and engenders unpleasant feclings, which do 
little to help forward a job when mutual assist- 
ance is required, 

It is singular that this class of shops does 
not become extinct. Nobody ever knew the 
proprietor of one of them to make money or 
achieve a reputation, Generally a failure is 
the winding up, and a ferced sale, at which 
the true character of the shop is manifested 
in the prices paid—the entire concern is sold 
for scrap purposes. Probably, however, these 
shops will continue to travesty the name of 
work.shop, so long as there are slipshods, 
slatternly mechanics, who have no correct 
idea of order, and no gift of management, 
These men serve little use in the world; even 
their experience is hardly more valuable than 
their shop products; it serves to augment some 
mental scrap heap seldom stirred by one in 
search of a bit of useful information..—Bostox 
Journal of Commerce. 


INERTIA AND ELAStICrry,—In its admirable 
series of articles on “Physics without Appar- 
atus,” Nature gives this experiment, depend. 
ing partly upon inertia and partly upon elas- 
ticity, which is often shown as an after-dinner 
tric Upon a linen tablecloth is placed a 
three-penny-piece between two pennies or 
other larger and thicker coins, Over this an 
empty wine glass is placed, and the puzzle is 
how to get out thesmaller coin without touch- 
ing the glass. The very small operation of 
scratching with the finger-nail upon the cloth, 
suflices to accomplish the trick, for the little 
coin is seen to advance gently towards the 
finger until it has moved completely away 
from under the glass. The fibres of the linen 
cloth are elastic; when you seratch with your 
finger-nail they are drawn gently forward until 
the force of their elasticity become too great 
and they fly back, to be once more drawn for- 
ward, again to slip back and so on. While the 
fibres are drawn forward slowly, they drag the 
coin with them to a minute distance. But 
when the slip occurs and they fly backward, 
they do so very rapidly, and slip back under 

ere is time for the energy of 
to be imparted te the coin to 

So the coin is gradually car- 
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nthiy ® large number of 
sample copies of THE UNITED BTATES 
MALLER to millers who are not subscribers. 
We wish them to consider the receipt of a 
sample copy as « cordinl invitation to them 
te become regular subscribers, Send us 
Oue Dollar iu money or stamps, and we 
will send THE MILLER to you for one year, 


MILLERS’ DIRECTORY FOR 1880, 


All mill-furnishers, flour brokers or 
other parties desiring to reach the 
flour mill owners and millwrights 02 
the United States and Canada, should 
have a copy of the above named 
work, It contains about 15,600 names 
with Post-office addresses, and in 
many cases (notably in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota) gives the number of 
runs of stone, sets of rollers, and 
kind of powe. used, or the capacity 
in barrels. A limited number of copies 
only have been printed. Upwards of 
76 of the leading mill-furnishing 
houses and flour brokers in this coun- 
try and several in Europe have already 
secured copies, Send in your orders 
at once. Price Five Dollars, on re- 
eeipt of which Directory will be for- 
warded post-paid by maul, registered. 
Address 

UNITED STATES MILLER, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
LL i 
SuBscripe for the U. 8. MILLER, 


per year, 


Only $1 


So 
Tk German Government is going to build 
several new railroads as early as possible, and 
thereby greatly increase its transportation 


facilities, 
a 


‘Tite Cockle Separator Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of this city, have launched out into the 
general mill furnishing business, and are pre- 
pared to supply anything needed in a flouring 
mill at short notice, and at bottem prices, 

A 

Every Wisconsin miller who is not yet a 
subscriber should not fail to subscribe for the 
UNIT&D STATES MILLER at once. It is the 
only milling newspaper published in Wiscon- 
sin. One dollar a year is the subscription 


price, 
re 


HUNGARIAN millers are not a little surprised 
that American flour should be sold in their 
markets at a price lower than they are willing 
to sell at. American wheat fields and Ameri- 
can millers are surprising the world, and the 


end in not yet, 
ct 


We respectfully request our readers when they 


Si tei ee 


write to persons or firms advertising in this 
paper, to mention that their advertisement was 
seen in the UNITED STATES MILLER, You will 
thereby oblige, not only this paper, but the ad- 
vertisers, 
eden 
We will send a copy of the MILLERS’ Text 
Book, by J. M’LEAN, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
and the UNITED STaTEs MILLER, for one year, 
to any address in the United States or Canada, 
for $1.25. Priceof Text Book alone, 60 cents. 
Send cash or stamps. 
A 
MILLERS, saw and planing mill owners, and 
others desiring to purchase any kind of flour, 
saw mill or planing mill machinery or supplies, 
will consult their own interests by reading the 
advertisement of H. P. Yale & Co., on first 
page, and writing to them for prices. 
rt 
A SYNDICATE of American and English bank- 
ers has been formed to furnish $40,000,000 
with which te complete the Northern Pacific 
Railroad within the next three years. This 
and lines recently constructed will open up an 
immense quantity of wheat land to successful 
cultivation, 
or or 
IN 1870 the various manufacturing establish- 
ments in New Orleans gaye employment to 
5,640 persons, and produced $9,980,278 worth 
of articles. In 1880 the number ef persons 
employed was 10,977, and the product worth 
$20,909,047. This is an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. in the number of employes, and 
more than 100 per cent. in the product; a very 
fair showing considering surrounding circum- 
stances. 


oo 

Tie Consolidated Middlings Purifier Com- 
pany and the Lacroix Middlings Purifier Com- 
pany have effected a compromise of their dif- 
ferences, the Lacroix Company recognizing 
the\validity of Smith’s brush patent, and 
assigning all their interest in the brush patent 
to the Consolidated M. P. Co. The Consoli- 
dated Company now own more middlings 
purifier patents than ever. 

<a 

THE UNirep STares MILLER for 1881 is 
what you should subscribe for at once. The 
paper will continue to be as in the past a faith- 
ful and reliable chronicle of all matters of 
interest to the milling trade, Manufacturers 
and mechanics of all kinds can gain valuable 
information from its columns. The subscrip- 
tion price is one dollar per year, and it is 
fully worth it. Subscribe at once. Remit 
currency or postage stamps by mail at our 
risk. You will receive a receipt by return 


mail. 
<<< 


MILLERS and others not subscribers who may 
receive sample copies of the UNITED STATES 
MILLER, are thereby respectfully solicited to 
become subscribers. We shall endeavor to 
furnish a first-class paper fully worth the sub- 
scription price—one dollar per year, In send- 
ing in your subscriptions you will gratify us 
by sending such items of news in regard to 
the milling or grain trade as you can, Please 
also state capacity per day of your mill, kind 
of power used (steam or water), and your cor- 
rect firm name. 

——— 
New Publications. 


Barr’s HAND-BOOK For STEAM ENGINEERS, 
—The work is intended as a guide for persons 
in charge of, or in any way connected with, 
steam or steam machinery. It is not, and does 
not aim to be, an elaberate treatise on the 
steam engine, but a volume containing valua- 
ble and plainly-stated facts which every one 
who has anything to de with steam should 
possess. This beok is published by J. H. 
Kerrick &Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and will be 
sent by mail on receipt of one dollar. 

$< —___ 
Immigration. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics furnishes 
the following information in regard to immigration 
into the United States. There arrived in the cns- 
toms districts of Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Huron, 
Minnesota, New Bedford, New Orleans, New York, 
Passamaquoddy, Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
during the month ended October 31, 1880, 69,808 
passengers, of whom 61,312 were immigrants, 5,905 
citizens of the United States returned from abroad, 
and 2,491 aliens not intending to reside in the 
United States. 

Of this total number of immigrants there arrived 
from England, 6,665; Wales, 110; Scotland, 1,388; 
Treland, 5,705; Germany, 17,059; Austria, 1,555; 
Sweden, 3,486; Norway, 1,453; Denmark, 970; 
France, 551; Switzerland, 923; Spain, 79; Holland, 
230; Belgium, 141; Italy, 1,651; Russia, 325; Po- 
land, 184; Hungary, 481; Finland, 14; Dominion 
of Canada, 17,517; China, 474; Australia, 81; Mex- 
ico, 33; Portugal, 82; Azores, 79; and from all 
other countries, 70, 


Personal. 


Mr. A. P. Holcombe, of the firm of Huntley, 
Holeombe & Heine, visited Milwaukee during 
the month. 

Mr. Win, Allis has gone South for a brief 
visit to recuperate his health. He expects to 
return quite well in a short time, 

November 5, Col. Rodney Mason, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., favored this office with a call, 
The colonel is in the West in behalf of his 
clients in patent cases. 


We are pleased to announce the marriage, 
on November 3, of Capt. Robert E. Bain to 
Miss Marie Valle, all of St. Louis. The bride- 
groom is a son of George Bain, President of 
the Millers’ Association. 

It is our sad duty to record the death of 
Edward Campbell, who has served faithfully 
as head miller in the Star and Crescent Mills, 
of Chieago, for many years. Mr. Campbell 


died of heart disease, on the morning of Octe- | 


ber 27. His countless friends throughout the 
country will long remember the genial and 
generous, whole-souled Edward Campbell. 


During the early part of the month we re- 
ceived a pleasant call from Wm, Moore, Esq., 
senior partner of the firm of Wm. Moore & 
Co., flour brokers of Liverpool, England. Mr. 
Moore has been travelling through this coun- 
try for some weeks, taking observations. He 
has visited St. Louis, Minneapolis, Milwaukee 
and other flour manufacturing centres of 
greater or less importance, and will soon re- 
turn to England. Mr. Moore expressed him- 
self highly pleased with the beautiful city of 
Milwaukee, and predicted for it a brilliant 


future, 
a 


Cockle, 


The cockle (Xantheam Strumarium) has 
come to be a very common weed in various 
parts of this country, and its peculiarly shaped 
seed was for many years a great annoyance 
to millers. It cannot be removed satisfactor- 
ily by the ordinary separating machines, and 
it was long since found necessary to have a 
machine invented especially for its separation 
from grain. The stalks grow toa height vary- 
ing from one to four feet, and have many 
branches, The pods contain two seeds each, 
and they will propogate their kind rapidly if 
afforded any reasonable opportunity, Such a 
nuisance did this seed become in Pennsylvania 
some years ago that the Legisiature offered a 
prize for the invention of a machine that 
would effectually separate it from grain. Ma- 
chines with flannel and cork rollers were in- 
vented but were of little use. A machine was 
subsequently invented, and is now being suc- 
cessfully manufactured for millers use by the 
Cockle Separator Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. These machines remove 
every cockle seed, and are simple in construc- 
tion and accurate in the performance of their 
duties. Many thousands of these machines 
are in use in the flour mills throughout this 
country as wellas in Europe. The farmer and 
the miller has pronounced the cockle seed a 
nuisance and of no earthly good, but it has 
remained for the distiller to discover that 
cockle seed properly treated will yield a most 
palatable and pungent whisky, and it is a fact 
that the cockle is actually bought from millers 
by distillers for distillation. 

J Oo or 
Our Export Trade in Breadstuffs. 


Exports of breadstuffs from all the Unjted 
States ports for the month of October, 1880, 
and compared with the corresponding month 
of 1879: 


-———October, 1880,—, 
Quantity, Value. 


Barley, bus.. 241877 
Corn, bus. 8,534,217 
Meal, bbis 30,128 
Oats, bus.. 19,153 
Rye, bus. 276,407 
heat, bi 611,695 
Flour, bbl: DT 


——October, 1879.—, 

Quantity, Value. 
Barley, bus. 
Corn, bus. 
Meal, bbls 


Oats; bu: 20,527 

Rye, bus. 404,700 
heat, b 0,545'217 

Flour, bbl 648,38) 


Total...... ones beseen ossensei 08 

These figures show a very large inerease in 
the exports of corn, but a corresponding de- 
crease in wheat and flour. The total decrease 
in the value for the month as compared with 
last year was $7,300,000. In 1879 the exports 
of wheat were very large from early in the 
summer up to the latter part of October, but 
during the last two months of that year the 
shipments were comparatively light, owing to 
the relatively higher prices in this country as 
compared with those of Europe, but during 
October, 1880, the European demand was 
slack, and hence 
i » + a : 


the decrease in experts as) 


shown by the above figures, The present 
month will, however, doubtless charge the 
order of things, as the exports are now quite 
large and are in excess of the same month of 
1879. The total exports of breadstuffs from 
the United States for the ten months ended 
Oct. 31, 1880 and 1879, were as follows, flour 
and meal being reduced to bushels: 


——October 81, 1880,—, 
ea olee: Bushels, Value, 
jarle: 


Cor 


oa, 
Flour, bbl: 


Total ........ 


ea $231,338,030 
——October 31, 1879, —, 
Bushels. Value. 


$208 }905,344 

As shown by the above table there has Been 
an increase of 100,000 bus, barley; 24,20v,000 
bas. corn; a small gain in meal and an in- 
crease of 225,000 bbls. flour, while in oats 
and rye there has been considerable falling 
off. Wheat shows a deorcase of nearly 6,000,- 
000, but an increase in value of $2,400,000, 
due to the high prices prevailing in the early 
part of the year. There has been consider- 
erable talk of late about the great increase in 
the exports of flour but according to the above 
official figures the gain has only been 225,000 
bbls. for the ten months, and during October 
the exports were only 618,691 bbls. against 
648,313 bbls, for the corresponding month of 
1879, being a decrease of 30,000 bbls. It is 
true that the showing made by the exports of 
flour for the ten months is much better than 
that made by wheat, but it is hardly sufficient 
to justify the notoriety given to it. The New 
York Produce Exchange Reporter has on sev- 
eral occasions predicted that the flour move- 
ment would be very Leavy during the winter, 
and perhaps this may prove to bo the case, as 
that journal is generally quite well informed. 

The total values of the exports of bread- 
stuffs were as follows, in detail: 


OCTOBER, 
1880, 1879. 
$18,862,218 
1,122/895 


$33,048,607 
TEN MONTHS, 


New York $14,637,901 $95,799,271 

13,818,452” 10,601,538 

221600,723  95,840/248 

42,021'389 43,326,881 

10,859.139_ 4'253'877 

18,218,150 17,896,011 

20,574 175 

8,592,704 2,689,207 

1,417,924 4,802 

2918 21076 

1,682,599 404,201 

‘383,418 936,664 

4,5:11903 3,677/978 

1,016,997 1,330,367 

New Haven. 59,200 85,197 

1,580,085 887}271 

--$241,338,080 208,005,344 
ee —__ 


The First Iron Casting. 


Cast iron is new in such general use that 
one might be apt to imagine that it had never 
been invented; but, like Topsy, “had growed.” 
Cast iron was net, however, in commercial 
use before the year 1700, when Abraham 
Darby, an intelligent mechanic, who had 
breught some Dutch workmen to establish a 
brass foundry at Bristol, conceived the idea 
that iron might be substituted for brass, This 
his workmen did not succeed in effecting, 
being probably too much prejudiced in faver 
of the metal with which they were best ac- 
quainted. A Welsh shepherd bey named John 
Themas, had seme little time previous to this 
been réceived into his workshop on the re- 
commendation of a distant relative. Whilst 
looking on during the experiments ef the 
Dutch workmen, he said to Abraham Darby 
that he thought he saw where they had missed 
it. He begged to be allowed totry, so he and 
Abraham Darby remained aloue in the work- 
shop all night struggling with the refractory 
metal and imperfect moulds. The hours pass- 
ed on, and daylight appeared, but neither 
would leave his task, and just as the morning 
dawned they succeeded in casting an iron 
pot complete. The boy entered into an agree- 
ment with Abraham Darby to serve him and 
keep the secret. He was enticed by the offer 
of deuble wages to leave his master, but he 
continued faithful, and from 1709 to 1828 the 
family of Thomas were confidential and much- 
valued agents to the descendants of Abraham 
Darby. For more than one hundred years 
after the night in which Thomas and his mas 
ter succeeded in making an iron casting in a 
mould of fine sand, containéd in frames and 
with air-holes, the same process was ticed 
and kept Secret at Coalbrook Dale with plug- : 

koyholes ated neha ay isi 
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Correspondence. 


’ LYNCHBURG, Va., Nov. 7, 1880. 
Editor United States Miller: 

Tis not often you havea letter from this 
quarter. This point is more of a tebacco re- 
gion, than one devoted to growing the staff of 
life. It has improved greatly since the war. 
Its population is about 20,000, and the black 
and white population about equal. All labor 
in the many tobacco factories, warehouses, 
etc., and are of all sizes, ages and complexions. 
’Tis a dull time, and none of the factories are 
working more than half their time. There 
are five mills that make flour, two of the oldest 
run six pair of burrs each, and one of them 
claims that the fixtures as used in the days of 
the Pharaohs were decidedly the best, and the 
modern machinery is a nuisance and humbug. 
There are about 26 run of stone in all the 
mills. | Milling is unprofitable in many parts 
of Viryynia, the difference in favor of wheat 
over v2 price of flour being such that many 
farmers sell their wheat to go to Richmond, 
Baltimore, etc., in preference to grinding it. 
A striking illustration of this is in the county 
of Shenandoah, where twe brothers erected 
a mill with six pair of burrs, at a cost of 
$20,000, and then sold their crop ef 18,000 


bushels. The wheat is for the most part seed- 
ed in the valley, and has come up beautifully. 
In this Piedmont region very little has yet 
been sown. 

The crop ef corn through Virginia, as 
through most of the United States, is an ex- 
traordinary one. Crops of most of all kinds 
are unusually plenty. I observed some hogs 
in the woods in the valley a few days ago, 
feeding on the white oak mast, so fat they 
would have made a Porkopolis dealer’s mouth 
water. HAMAR, 

oor 
fA letter from P. D, Mickles which is not exactly 
encouraging to Millers.) 


The Denchfield Patent Case. 


Editor United States Miller: 

I take the liberty of sending you a printed 
copy of Judge Blatchford’s latest decision 
touching the validity ef the Denchfield patent. 

Of course the jovial millers throughout the 
world—the milling world I mean—look to your 
columns for intelligence of all matters pertain- 
ing to their welfare, and this finding ef Judge 
Blatchford being calculated tohavesome slight 
bearing upon their interests, te those ef them 
at least who have been infringers upen this 
claim, you may think it worth while to bring 
it to their attention. : 

This decision of four cases together with 
three others by the same tribunal during the 
past season completes the adjudicatien of nine 
cases, brought to establish the validity of’ the 
Denchfietd patent (unless recourse shall be 
had to the United States Supreme Court), and 
every point both in law and in equity, raised 
by either party has been decided by the several 
courts in favor of the claim. 

If there was a possibility of ever gaining a 
suit for the infringers fof this patent—if by 
aay means its claims could be invalidated, 
doesn’t it seem to you, sir, about time for 
some sign, some token in that direction? 

The gentle millers and their legal advisers 
were positive that when Judge Harding took 
hold of the matter, and brought it before 
Judge Blatchford whom the claimants could 
not influence and whose decree would be ac- 
cording to the law and the facts, then they 
should be satisfied and we should have occa- 
sion to laugh out of the other corner of our 
mouth, 

Well, all the conditions stipulated for have 
been complied with, and nothing has been 
lacking to enable them to present their case 
48 strongly and as favorably as it could have 
been done; and, sir, it has transpired exactly 
48 we were assured it would—in one respect— 

. We are laughing out of the other corner of 
our mouth—we are laughing out of both cor- 
ners, 

Should some of your thoughtful readers, 
pondering over this “lame and impotent” ad- 
yantage>which has accrued to them, as the re- 
sult of some]seven years litigation, and which 
has only tended tostrengthen the claim against 
them, conclude this method of Ppostponeing the 
day of reckoning to be paying rather dearly 
for their whistle,—that there was a more 
straight-forward, manly way of doing business 
than resorting to mere quibbling, with the 
futile purpose of tiring out somebody, deem it 
to be the part of wisdom to accept the iney- 
itable, let them turn to the false siren who 
would allure them to further folly, and in 
sharpest tone say—scat! 

T have pleasant recellection of your ceurtly 
President Sanderson, and of your suave and 
genial Secretary Seamans, to each of whom I 
beg to send my “compliments of the season,” 

threugh your celumns. Yours with much es- 
feom, P. D. Mickxzs, 


+ < 


THe Canadian millers are said to be in not 
the happiest frame of mind possible. A late 
issue of The Toronto Globe says: “We are 
obliged once more to call attention to the evils 
resulting from the bonding system. Within 
the past few weeks there have been large 
quantities of flour made frem United States 
wheat seld in this market. The prices at 
which this flour is sold are much below those 
of Canadian wheat flour, and give rise to the 
belief that the duty was evaded. Our local 
millers are the sufferers, and is it any wonder 
that they complain? They are forced to com- 
pete with this foreign flour after having to pay 
a heavy duty-on their domestic wheat.” 

oo 
A Valuable Invention. 


We desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers using millstones to the illustration here- 
with of Fruen’s Automatic Stone Lift. It is 
simple in construction, acts quickly and effect- 
ively and should be in use wherever millstones 


are employed. By looking at the illustration 
referred to the reader will have no difficulty 
in understanding its action, and will readily 
observe that it can be attached without stop- 
ping the mill. A cord, having upon it a series 
of leather disks, is suspended in the hopper, 
working something upon the principle by 
which the old-fashioned alarm bell was oper- 
ated. This cord, passing over the pulleys, as 
shown in the cut, is attached to the end of a 
weighted lever. A ratchet tooth at the oppo- 
site end of the lever engages with a wheel, as 
seen at the left of the cut, This wheel is con- 
nected with a smaller drum, around which 
passes a chain which operates another lever 
connected with the lighter rod. A weight suf- 
ficient to lift the stone is suspended by a cord 
passing around the wheel. The action of this 
ingenious arrangement is so simple as to hard- 
ly require an explanation. As long as the 
stream of wheat running into the hopper is un- 
interrupted its weight on the end of the cord 
is sufficient to hold the lever in position 
against the wheel. The moment the feed is 
stopped, however, the weight on the lever 
causes it to drop, releasing the wheel. The 
suspended weight winds the chain about the 
drum, thereby moving the lever attached to 
the lighter rod so as to lift the runner enough 
to prevent it from striking the bed stone. 
This device is at once simple and effective. 
So long as the supply of feed to the stone does 
not run out or is not interrupted the machine 
is not called into play; but when the hopper 
becomes empty, it acts instantaneously, so 
that there is ne possibility of any damage 
being done by the stones running together. 
Having no pulleys or running machinery to 
attach it is easily put in, and is no trouble to 
keep in repair. Any further information that 
may be desired regarding the lift can be eb- 
tained by addressing the manufacturers, the 
Victor Heater Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
a a a 

A RIVAL OF THE GREAT EASTERN.—The 
Furnesia, a new monster steamship launched 
by the Barrow Iron Shipbuilding Company, at 
Barrow, England, a short time ago, is, with 
the exception of the Great Eastern, the largest 
ship afloat. The Furnesia is 446 feet in length 
between perpendiculars, 44 feet 6 inches beam, 
84 feet 6 inches depth of hold, 6,500 gross 
tonnage, and 9,900 tons displacement of water 
when drawing 26 feet. She is to be brig- 
rigged, with two funnels. Her engines are of 
the inverted, direct acting, compound, surface- 
condensing type. The high-pressure cylinders 
are 49 inches and the low-pressure cylinders 
are 100 inches in diameter. with a stroke of 
6 feet 6inches, The pressure of steam is 90 
peunds to the square inch, and this is gener- 
ated by four double-ended boilers, having in 
all 24 furnaces. The propeller is 20 feet 6 
inches in diameter. The new vessel was built 
for the Anchor Line, by which it will be ran 
between New York and Glasgew.—Jron Age, 

ed 4 


“Magyar” Flour. 

Many causes have of late tended to create 
depression in the Budapest milling trade, and 
not unnaturally some of the parties interested 
have sought help from the Gevernmet te over- 
come the difficulties they have to contend 
against. An invitation from the Minister of 
Commerce to call upon him seemed to give some 
hope te the directors of the mills that some- 
thing was at last going to be done to aid them. 
Instead of obtaining assistance, they were sub- 
jected to a cross-examination as to the nation- 
ality of their foremen and ewployes, and the 
reason why so few Hungarigns were employed. 
The result showed that only ene Hungarian 
foreman was employed, and that at the Vic- 
toria Mills; the remainder proved to be Sty- 
rians, Tyrolians, or Germans, a fact at which 
his Excellency the Minister of Commerce was 
highly indignant. Director Brull in reply 
stated that the native Hungarians were seldom 
able to read and write, and besides they did 
not seem to care fora technical education. 
With the workmen of other nationalities the 
case was different, and thus it happened that 
they could eventually better their position 
without regard to nationality. The members 
of the deputation then received the ungracious 
advice to see that this state of affairs should 
be altered. As the Minister of Commerce is 
8o intensely patriotic as to wish the Hungar- 
ian flour to be made by Hungarian workmen, 
superintended by Hungarian foremen, and 
working Hungarian machines, the Ungar 
Muehlen Zeitung recommends him to see that 
the directors and owners of the mills are na- 
tives teo. Although the greater part of the 
business is transacted in German, it might be 
as well also to issue an order for all corre- 
spondence to be carried on in Hungarian, 
which would prove especially acceptable te 
the English, French and German houses trad- 
ing with Budapest. Unless the Minister of 
Commerce can devise some other means to 
meet the foreign competition the future pres- 
pects of the trade are very gloomy.—T'he 
Miller. 

First Steam Whistle on the Missouri. 

The story of the first steam whistle on the 
Missouri river is amusing. Its introduction 
dates back to 1844. At that time the settlers 
on the Misseuri river were in the habit of 
making yearly visits to St. Louis te do their 
trading for themselves and their friends, They 
were not provided with daily intercourse with 
the outside world, and many who lived back 
from the river seldom, if ever, saw a steamboat 
more than once a year. It happened that 
during the fall of 1844 the new steamboat 
“Lexington” started up the Missouri river 
leaded down to the guards with freight. Among 
the passengers were Judge Joseph C. Ransom, 
Theodore Warner, of Lexington, Ben Holiday 
(afterward the famous oyerland stage proprie- 
ter), Colonel Pomeroy, of Lexington, and a 
planter of Platte county, named George Yocum. 

The steamer Lexington was provided with 
& steam whistle—the first used on the Missouri 
river; and, as it happened, no one knew any- 
thing abeut it except Warner, who was a wag 
and a lover of joke. The night after leaving 
St. Louis, the passengers were collected to- 
gether playing cards (for fun) in the cabin, 
when the talk turned upon steamboat explo- 
sions then very common. 

“I feel perfectly safe on this boat,” said 
Warner as he dealt the cards. 

“Why ?” inquired Yocum, the planter. 

‘“Why ?” echoed the rest of the company. 

“T will tell you why,” said the wag, carefully 
studying his cards. ‘This boat is previded 
with a new safety-valve, which notifies the pas- 
sengers on board Just when itis about to blow 
up. It is a concern which makes an unearthly 
noise; and, when you hear it, it is time to get 
back aft or jump overboard,” 

Notwithstanding the fact that Warner told 
his story with the most solemn and earnest 
countenance, some were skeptical. Not so, 
however, with the planter. Next morning, as 
the Lexington was steaming up the leng stretch 
of river just below Washington, Mo., the pas- 
sengers were at breakfast. The meal had been 
called, and all were busy engaged in doing jus- 
tice to the kind of meals they were accustomed 
te serve on steamboats in those days. Sud- 
denly the whistle commenced to blow, the first 
time on the trip. The passengers looked at 


each other a moment, and horror and dismay |* 


spread itself over their faces. The first man 
to realize the situation and to act, was Yocum, 
the planter, who, with hair erect gpa blanched 
face jumped up, crying as he pulled over ene 
after another of the passengers: 

“ Run, run fof your lives! The blame thing 
is going to burst! Follow me, and let’s save 
ourselves!” | ( 


Of course, there was a stampede for the 
rear of the boat, and it was only by the exer- 
tions of some of the crew that the more ex- 
cited were restrained from jumping into the 
river. 

eo ____. 


The Cause of Perpetual Snow. 


Many persons who have made the acquaint- 
ance of the mountainous districts of Europe 
have often wondered why snow at great eleva- 
tions dees not melt. Dr. James Croll says it 
is owing to the fact that the heat received 
from the sun is thrown off into stellar space 
80 rapidly by radiation and reflection that the 
sun fails to raise the temperature of the snow 
to the melting point—the snow evaporates, 
but it does not melt. The summits of the 
Himalayas, for example, must receive more 
than ten times the amount of heat necessary 
to melt all the snow that falls on them, yet in 
spite of this the snow is not melted. Notwith- 
standing the strength of the sun and the dry- 
ness of the air at these altitudes, evaporation 
is insufficient to melt the snow. At low eleva- 
tions, where the snow-fall is probably greater, 
and the amount of heat received even less, the 
snow melts and disappears, This, Dr. Croll 
believes, must be attributed to the influence 
of aqueous vapour. At high elevations the air 
is dry, and allows the heat radiated trom the 
snow to pass into space, but at low elevations 
& very considerable amount of the heat radi- 
ated from the snow is absorbed by the aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere, A considerable 
portion of the heat thus absorbed is radiated 
back on the snow, and, being of the same 
quality as that which the snow itself radiates, 
is for that reason absorbed by the latter. The 
consequence is that the heat thus absorbed 
accumulates in the snew till this is melted. 
Were the amount of aqueous vapour pessessed 
by the atmosphere sufficiently diminished, 
perpetual snow would cover our globe down 
to the sea-shore, In a like manner the dryness 
of the air will, in a great measure, account fer 
the present accumulation of snew and iee in 
Greenland and on the Antarctic continent. 
The reason why the snow does not melt is not 
because the amount of heat received during 
the year is not equal to the work of melting 
the ice, but mainly becaase of the dryness of 
the air, the snow is prevented from rising to 
the melting point. 

Sandie te 

Mitwavkee Irems —A sad accident, result- 
ing fatally, happened at B. Stern’s New Era 
Flour Mills in Milwaukee, on the evening of 
Noy. 10. An employe named Fred Roderman 
fell into a bran hopper and sinking into the 
mass was suffocated before assistance could 
reach him. He was 23 years of age and leaves 
a family consisting of a wife and two children. 
He had only commenced working in the mill 
about a week previous to his death, 


Fred Horn has leased the mill at Hales Cor- 
ners, and will run it hereafter. 


The foundation walls of the Milwaukee Ex- 
hibition Building are now laid, and the super- 
structure will rapidly rise. If the weather is 
favorable it is probable that it will be under 
oof before the end of the present yeur. 

eth aides 

Misyearonis Irems.—The Trade Mill has 
been undergoihg repairs, ‘The Galaxy Mills 
are putting in several new rolls.——The Da- 
kota Mills have their rolls in place and have 
started up.—A 44-inch Victor turbine wheel, 
built by the Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, drives the machinery of the 
Crown Roller Mill.—tThe Palisade Mills have 
started up their new Stevens roller mills, — 
The North Star Iron Works have reiaoved the 
traces of the late fire and are crowded with 
work.—The Empire Mills are putting in 
Downton roller Mills.—'he fire alarm and 
fire extinguishing apparatus of the Washburn 
mill is the most complete of any in the world. 


—Gunn, Cross & Co., is the name of the 
prominent millwright firm in Minneapolis. 
——C. W. Hughes, representative of the 


Hughes Bran Duster Co., of Hamilton, Obio., 
who has been stopping in Minneapolis for 
some time is about to leave for England. — 
Che Arctic Mills are now run by Messrs. Sidle, 
Fletcher, Holmes & Co., also propoietors of 
the Northwestern Mill; Chas, Peasley, for- 
merly of the Washburn C, is head miller. 
pcan Se 

Simpson & Gault havea force of millwrights 
at work overhauling the mill of Fred Holsen 
at Allendale, Ill. They are changing it to 
new process, and are adding two run of 42 
and one run of 30-inch burrs; also, one No. 2 
Brush, two No. 2 Snéw Flake purifiers, one 
6-reel chest, and all necessary gearing and 
shafting for i 
mill. 
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Mr. W. H. Duxwoopy, of the firm of Wash- 
burn, Crosby & Co., of Minneapolis, is at pres- 
sent in London, 

—~ : 

Tite Hungarian tlour trade is reported to be 
exceedingly dull, with litle prospect of an 
early improvement. 

<< 

Tne worthy citizens of Glasgow, Scotland, 
have elected Mr. John Ure, of the Crown Mills, 
their Lord Provost. 

7 
‘THe population of this country has been in- 


creased about half « million this year by im- | 


migration, Over 20 per cent. of the immi- 
rants were from the Dominion of Canada, 
+ —— ee 
“GiralAM” flour is pronounced by the Jour- 
nilof Chemistry to be good as a gentle laxa- 
tive but far inferior to the best grades of fine 
flour in nutritious qualities. 
rc a 
RECEIPTS of the Patent Office for the fiscal 
year, from fees of various kinds, aggregated 
730,547, and total expenses, $538,926, 
ing a net revenue to the government of $191, 
G21, 


show- 


ee eS 
ACCORDING to the late census Chicago has 
twelve flouring mills, the combined capital of 
which is $652,100. They employ 187 persons, 
pay $105,326 wages, use raw material of the 
value of $1,937,609 and make $2,217,564 in 
products, 
ES 
QuR readers everywhere, when writing to 
advertisers, are earnestly requested to mention 
the UNITED Starnes Minter in their letters. 
Such mention is of benefit to the paper, and 
advertisers like to know as far as possible 
what papers benefit them most. 
Se oe 
‘Tite Government influence in fixing prices 
is wonderful in Russia, The Government in 
its official organ recently intimated that the 
bakers charged an unreasonably high price 
for bread, whereupon 117 of the St. Petersburg 
hakers reduced their prices immediately. 
a = 
Diep, at Janesyille, Wis., Nov. 80, 1880, of 
typhoid pneumonia, O. B. Ford, aged 67 years. 
Mr. Ford was one of the oldest and most 
prominent citizens of Rock county, and was 
largely interested in milling and the water- 
power at Janesyille. Me came to Wisconsin 
from New York in 1854. He leaves a family 
consisting of wife, daughter and twe sons. 
a 
A New Kixp of BreEAD.—There has been 
lately turned out at Milan a new kind of bread 
made with blood from raw flesh. It is said 
to be a preventive of scurvy, and to do away 
imong peasants with all desire for alcoholic 
drinks, The difficulty of blood coagulation 
being overcome, the ‘blood bread” will last 
for years. Twenty per cent, of its ingredients 
consists in blood, its cost is only 3 of a cent 
per loaf, and it is more nutritious than the 
ordinary loaves at 1 cent each. 


a 

‘Tne correspondent of ‘Var Unirep Staves 
Mituer, at Berlin, Germany, says that the 
milling business is very dull there. That the 
native wheat’is generally too damp to make 
good flour, and that their excessive protective 
tariff on grain preyents them from obtaining 
supplies from abroad for mixing purposes, 
‘The heavy protective duty on rye has made 
rye as expensive as wheat. ‘lhe great Borsig 
Rye Flour Mills are now running half time 


on wheat, when formerly they run constantly 


on rye, Great efforts are to be made to re- 
move or mitigate the obnoxious tariff, 
SEE ieeeetiteataanenel 

ON Friday, Noy. 6, there occurred in North 
Texas the most remarkable phenomenon 
known in the history of Texas. The morn- 
ing broke with a cold damp norther, inter- 
persed with sleet, but at 10 o’clock the whole 
heavens were filled with snowflakes. It con- 
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tinued to fall for eight consecutive hours, or 
until quite dark, This snow came before any 
portion of Texas had been visited by a kill- 
ing frost. It thus fell upon forests full-blown, 
fields with green crops still standing and 
growing in them, gardens in bloom. Here 
were morning-glories saluted and embraced, 
chilled and killed by its icy visitor  Gerani- 
ums were fatally kissed by snow-drops, as 
were four-o’clocks frozen by the deadly touch 
of the unwelcomed, unheralded, and wholly 
unexpected visitation. Never did an old Tex- 
an of forty and fifty years’ standing see a 
snow-storm in Ngvember before, and on its 
fifth day at that. They were more than aston- 


ished. 
i 


DuNuAM, Firs Et Co., No. 3 Place des Halles, 
Rouen, France, is the name of a new mill fur- 
nishing firm, They solicit the agency for 
France for American machinery, and will be 
happy to have manufacturers favor them with 
late catalogues and price lists. Mr, Dunham 
is the son of Wm. Dunham, the editor and 
publisher of Ze Miller, London. He visited 
this country during the past summer, and is 
quite extensively known personally by our 
milling machinery manufacturers and millers. 
We wish him unlimited success in his Rouen 


adventure, f 
i i rs 


New Publications. 

Tit AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL, pub- 
lished by N. W. Ayers & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa., « well known advertising firm, is without 
doubt the most complete and handsome publi- 
cation of the kind extant. It gives a list of 
all the newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, with memoranda of the extent of 
their circulation, religion, politics or other 
distinctive characteristics, and the population 
according to census of 1880, of the places 
where they are published. To the extensive 
advertiser this work is invaluable, and to the 
newspaper publisher it is a work of great 
utility. Typographically, we seldom see its 
equal. 

Report of PROCEEDINGS OF ‘THE 
STATES BOARD OF SUPERVISING INSPECTORS 
OF STEAM VESSELS, by James A. Dermont, 
Supy. Ins, Gen. of steamboats, 

ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS DIRECTORY. Fox, 
Cole & Co., 177 La Salle st., Chicago, Ill, 
publishers, This is a work, 228 pages in size, 
which shows the result of much patient labor 
and commendable enterprise. It is conyeni- 
ently arranged and enables the possessor to 
reach the manufacturers of the state, of any 
class by circular or otherwise quickly. The 
demand for such a work is always large and 
we haye no doubt but this has met with an 
extensive sale. Price $3.00. 

RECHARD’s TURBINE WATER WHEEL CATA- 
LOGUE FoR 1880, by George F. Baugher, York, 
Pa., a handsome 100 page catalogue giving 
much information in relation to turbine wheels, 
and the Rechard wheel in particular, Will be 
sent free on application to users of water 
power, 


UNITED 


eo 
Flour vs. Wheat. 

According to the figures just furnished by 
the statistician in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the estimates of the amount of wheat 
raised in the Northwestern States and Terri- 
tories are as follows: 


Dakota an: 
Total... 

This is a suflicient quantity of wheat to 
make upwards of 16,000,000 barrels of flour, 
and the mills now in active operation in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Dakota are amply able 
to convert the entire amount of this wheat into 
flour, and are now busily engaged in convert- 
ing the best of it, and it is not desirable to the 
millers of this district to have any really good 
wheat shipped either to the Eastern States or 
Europe, and it is not likely that shipments of 
good milling wheat, beyond Milwaukee and 
Chicago, will be extensive during the coming 
winter and spring, but it is evident that the 
flour trade will be vastly augmented. The 
milling capacity of this district has recently 
been greatly increased, and the latest and best 
improved machinery known has been exten- 
sively introduced, and*the millers are deter- 
mined, as far as possible, to grind the wheat 
here and thus prevent its being, except in 
a manufactured state, such an extensive 
article of export as in the past. ‘The fore- 
going remarke apply to spring wheat only, 
and it seems probable that the exports of 
wheat in a short time will be almost exclu- 
sively confined to winter wheat, but the sooner 
the export of wheat altogether gives place to 
that of four, the better it will be for the 
milling fraternity of the ae States, 


The Middlings Purifier Cases. 


THE WAR ENDED BETWEEN THE LACROIX AND 
CONSOLIDATED COMPANIES, 


Two important cases in the United States 
Circuit ( ourt at Indianapolis were finally dis- 
posed of on November 15. 

The Consolidated Middlings’ Purifier Com- 
pany, of Jackson, Mich., sued the Lacroix 
Middlings Purifier Company for damages on 
account of infringement of certain patents 
granted to George T. Smith and William Moll, 
the main feature of the patents being the com- 
bination of a travelling brush with a sieve and 
blast of air. The Lacroix Company answered 
among other things that the patents had been 
surreptitiously obtained, and that BH. N. 
Lacroix was the original inventor. After a 
year employed in taking evidence, the parties 
agreed upon a settlement. The Consolidated 
Company paid the Lacroix Company for in- 
fringement and licenses, the judgments entered 
being an ageement of parties, and merely 
nominal, and at once satisfied of record with- 
out any money passing. The Consolidated 
Company also bought the brush patent, owned 
by the Lacroix Company, paying to the Lacroix 
Company for that patent and for infringements 
and licenses $5,000 in cash, The Consolida- 
ted Company also executed a written agree- 
ment that the machine now manufactured by 
the Lacroix Company is not an infringement 
of any of the patents owned by the Consoli- 
dated Company, and consequently the Lacroix 
Company and purchasers from them will not 
be further annoyed by suits for infringement. 

The other case was that of the Lacroix Com- 
pany vs. William Paddock & Co., millers of 
Terre Haute, for infringement of patents owned 
by the company, the infringement consisting 
in the use of machines made by licenses of 
the Consolidated Company, and defended by 
that company, and was also adjusted, and the 
machingg used by Paddock & Co. were licensed 
under the Lacroix patent, the Consolidated 
Company having purchased immunity for all 
customers. The main feature admitted to be 
an infringement is the over-lapping boards 
used to admit air under the sieve, known under 
the various names of ‘‘over-hanging boards,” 
*‘central suction,” and ‘‘ cant boards.” 

It will thus be seen that the Consolidated 
Company has a clear field for the manufacture 
and sale of brush machines. 

re 


Recent Milling Patents. 


The following milling patents were issued 
from the United States Patent Office in Decem- 
ber, 1880: 

Corn Sheller.—James L. Woods, Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Middlings Purifie 
lem, Ind. ‘ 

Cockle Mill_—James M. King, Walnut Sta- 
tien, Minn. 

Magnetic Grain Separator.—Cook & Thayer, 
Ripon, Wis. 

Bag Holder and Tie.—Lewis 8. Fish, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Oat Meal Machine.—F ahs, Belden & Kremer, 
of Akron, O. 

Grinding Mill.—Thomas J. Obenchain, Lo- 
gansport, Ind, 

Grain Separator.—James F. Hatfield, of Cam- 
bridge City, Ind. 

Germ Detacher for Roller Mills.—Adolph Fre- 
denhagen, St, Charles, Ill, 

Grain Measure and Register.—John A. Por- 
ter, of Oakland Mills, Ky. 

Buck-wheat Hulling Apparatus.—Beaty & 
Calkins, Painted Post, N. Y. 

Magnetic Separator,—Gottlob Schaeffer, Gip- 
pingen, Wirtemberg, Germany. 

Grain Steamer and Drier.—Frederick A. 
Hoffmann, Baldwin City, Kansas, 

ae 

Tur Allegemeine-Mueller Zietung, of Berlin, 
Germany, in referring to the Cincinnati Mill- 
ers’ Exhibition, says, that it was no greater than 
the one held in Berlin in 1879. That at Berlin 
but two American machines were on exhibi- 
tion, and at Cincinnati there were four Ger- 
man machines, In conclusion it says: ‘* We 
are, therefore, led to the belief that com- 
merce in milling machinery between the two 
countries is very limitedas far as patented ob- 
jects are not concerned, which is owing prin- 
cipally to the high tariff and freight which 
will discourage such trade, There is also no 
especial demand for interchange of milling 


e 
—James H. Redfield, Sa- 


machinery, for we believe America produces 
no milling machinery better adapted to our 
use than we manufacture ourselves at as low a 
price as we can import it for. The Americans 
oan say the same in regard to German milling 
machinery, Americans pay less for their raw 
material, but they pay higher wages than we 
do.” 


A LENGTHY article entitled ‘Prospects of 
Grain Production and the Water Routes*in 
North America,” recently published in the 
Austro-Hungarian Miller, calls the attention 
of its readers to the competition likely to be- 
come serious to the grain producers of Europe 
from America, It details our magnificent 
railroad, lake, river and canal system of trans- 
portation, commends its efficiency and cheap- 
ness and says that Europeans must imitate 
our example by increasing its transportation 
facilities and reducing the exorbitant freight 
tariffs of the present. The Miller believes 
that by a grand effort on the part of the grain 
producers and the transportation companies 
of the country that competition can be suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

eile alee *. 
The Adulteration of Flour, 


The amount of discussion which theésubject 
of flour adulterations has produced, aGmirably 
illustrates the saying, ‘Tall oaks from little 
acorns grow.” While the quantity of discus- 
sion has been remarkably large, the amount of 
adulteration discovered has been almest if not 
quite insignificant. Every once in a while our 
foreign exchanges bring the news of some un- 
principled miller or flour dealer being detected 
in mixing his flour with some foreign sub- 
stances for the purpose ef cheating in weight 
or color; but when we consider the thousands 
who are engaged in making and handling flour, 
the amount of sophistication indulged in, at 
least the amount discovered, is exceedingly 
small. Still, instances are by no means want- 
ing abroad, where flour has been adultered 
with plaster of paris, sand, chalk, alum, and 
numerous other substances which are ayaila- 
ble for the purpose of adding bulk or giving 
color to the flour. About fifteen months since 
a cargo of flour which found its way to Londen 
from some Dutch or Flemish port, was so 
largely adulterated with plaster of paris, that 
bread could not be made from the mixture. 
The public very preperly raised an outcry 
and demanded an explanation. We do not 
remember what explanation was given; but 
probably the burrs ground so close as to 
grind their plaster of Paris backs off into the 
flour. 

Affairs haye never been nearly so bad as 
that in the United States, although a number 
of agitators east and west haye attempted to 
make us believe that the adulteration of flour 
is a practice common with millers and dealers. 
Tt has been asserted that mills are engaged as 
a regular business in grinding up feldspar and 
similar article into impalpable flour to be 
mixed with flour. While such may be the 
case, we do not feel called upon to believe 
the statement, until better proof of its cor- 
rectness has been adduced. Adulteration in 
foreign countries gonsists principally in add- 
ing to wheat flour the meal of cheaper grains, 
and the same is true of the United States, 
where white corn is principally used. The 
only mineral adniteration we are aware of be- 
ing used is alum, which some millers who 
have inferior wheat to grind, or who have 
inferior skill in grinding any wheat, employ 
for the purpose of “touching up” the color 
and rising properties of the flour. Repre- 
hensible as this practice is, where very small 
quantities are used it does not prove injurious; 
but no miller can afford te employ such means 
since disastrous effects have been known to 
follow the misjudged use of alum. We are 
glad to know that the use of this mineral and 
other adulterants is so rare as it is in our 
country. While Mr, Angell and other alarmists 
make sweeping charges against the manu- 
facturers and sellers of foods, including flour, 
cooler headed people have not been able to 
find any such evidence as the alarmists wonld 
lead us to expect. The state assayer of Mas- 
sachusetts not long since declared that the 
flour used by the people might be pronounced 
practically pure. While a thoroughly com- 
petent Boston lady not long since procured 
twenty-four samples of flour from as many 
different stores, and found them all pure. 
Surely this is very favorable comment on the 
morality of millers and dealers. After all has 
been said on this subject, the fact remains 
that the chief motive for adulteration lies in 
small margin or no margin for profit, and 
the demand by the people for an article cheaper 
than the cost of producing it. When people 
demand flour at a price less than the cost of 
the wheat, adulteration may be expected; 
when fair prices are obtainable, no miller or 
dealer not thoreughly deprayed would risk 
his reputation by resorting to such artifices. 
The people haye the whole question in their 
own hands. If they pay a good price they may 
be quite certain of obtaining a correapond- 
ingly good article.—Jhe Millers' National - 
Magazine, j x j 
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THE MILWAUKEE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 
Dedication of the Building with 


Ceremonies to the Uses of 
the Trade. 


due 


Bollowed by ”A Grand Banqguet at 


Newhall i 


IMVORTANT VENT IN THE HISTORY OF 
MILWAUKEE AND THE GRAIN TRADE OF 
THE GREAT NORTIUWEST. 
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The cighteenth day of November, A. D, 
1880, will long be remembered as an important 
date in the history ef the beautiful City of 
Milwaukee, that day having been selected for 
the dedication of the new Chamber of Com- 
merce building to the uses for which it was 
erected by Hon. Alexander Mitchell, one of 
the eldest and wealthiest citizens of Milwaukee. 
The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce was 
founded November 22d, 1858, und the first 

: quarters occupied by it for business purposes 
were on the site of what is now designated 
No. 1, Grand ayenue. After a short period it 
was deemed necessary to haye more com- 
modious quarters, and Messrs. Alexander 
Mitchell, James S. Brown and Thomas L, 
Ogden erected a building for the purpose on 


the site of the present one, and it was dedi-’ 


cated to use on the eyening of February 3d, 
1868. When it was decided to haye a new 
. building, the business quarters of the board 
of trade were removed temporarily to the 
Munkwitz block on Broadway. We haye no 
doubt but what the following description of 
this new temple of trade will be perused with 
interest by our readers everywhere. 
The style adopted by the architect in the 
’ Chamber of Commerce is what is known as 
modern conyentional Italian, a style well 
suited to buildings of this character, The 
® idea intended to be conveyed by the design 
4. is dignity and simplicity of effect, united with 
{ bold and massive construction, in which the 
+’ dependence is upon the structural details and 
F grouping of parts, rather than the usual 
, ornamentation usually relied on in mediocre 
f. designs for effect. x 
i.) Only at the doorway is any enrichment used. 
! Phe massive piers of granite at the entrance 
support double pillars of the same material 
# highly polished, the ¢apitals of which are 
y qnriched, as wellap the spages between the 
brackets of gptablature over them, with bald, 
© well pesigned, caryed, conventionalized foliage. 


‘ The tong lintel of the greater doorway ig algo 


me richly carved, and the key of the arch that 


Ma spans the doorway is alse ornamented with a 
4 boldly wrought lion’s head. esting upon the 
a granite columns of the doorway is the mas- 
: sive entablature, supporting a blocking course 
of stone, which iy to form the pedestal of a 
y' figure of Commerce of heroic size, now being 
B. especially modelled in New York for this 
® building. 
In all architectural composition some one 
f feature should be the prominent and central 
* one from which the design radiates. The 
campanile, or bell tower, is the leading feature 
’ gf this design, Its elegant proportions and 
fine effect are obseryable from all parts of the 
city. Towering above the surrounding buftd- 
a ing, 160 fect from the pavement line, it properly 
, supports and dignifies the building, of which 
it is an important part. The skylines of the 
P, building are very geod, being well diversified 
by the turreted roof termination of the four 
* angles of the building and the central tower. 
The general effect of the building is massive 
and imposing, the purts being well grouped 
and symmetrical, and the use of ornament 
very sparing and judicious throughout, 
The materials used in the construction are 


‘ 


m grey—Minnesota granite—for the basement 


story, while above the basement up to cernice 
and inclusive of it the walls are grey Amherst 
stone. The interior walls are of brick, stair- 
ways, railings, trusses ef roof pillars and heams 


wy generally are of iron, cast or wrought agcerd- 


ing to use. 
The absence of ornaments is marked thtough- 


by. out the exterior of the building. 


The building throughout is thoroughly dire- 

a proof, 
The interior partitions and walls are of brick, 
# while the external walls are of masonry, faced 
.. inside with hollow brick, on which the plaster- 
M ing is placed direct, without the intervention 
‘ gf the usual wpod finishing and lathing, so 
dangerous in furnishing channels for spread 
of fire in ordinary buildings. The isolated 
pillars and piers in the basement story and the 
great columns on main floor of the Chamber 
P supporting stories oyer it are of iron, as arg 
the roof trusses, and the general supporting 
H hoams of the building, all ef which as well as 


the columns are covered with a matrix of fire- 
proof terra cotta, under the Wight fire-proot 
process, The object of this precaution is to 
preyent the action of steam on the materials, 
as well ag to lessen the liability of combustion. 
The staircases throughout are of iron and 
stenc. The floor joists throughout the build- 
ing are filled in with a course of brick on a flat 
surface set in mortar, on which the floor is 
built direct. These, with other precautions 
under the building, render the building fire- 
proof beyond doubt, as proved by several tests 
during progress of the work, 

The building is six stories high, including 
granite basement, huving a total height of 100 
feet from curb to cornice, The width on 
Michigan street is 120 feet, with a depth of 
100 feet on Broadway, exclusive of alcove and 
restaurant addition on the south extremity of 
the building. The basement story, the floor 
of which is at the sidewalk line on Michigan 
street, und at most two steps lower than the 
top of the sidewalk on Broudway, is divided 
by a corridor 24 teet wide, extending from the 
Michigan street entrance to the south ex- 
tremity of the building. ‘his is intersected 26 
feet from the front by « corridor 18 feet wide, 
extending from east to west, dividing front 
offices frem rear, and on the upper floor form- 
ing the north boundary of the Chamber. 

Opening off this corridor on each side are 
three oflices—two single and one double—cach 
with entrance from Michigan street front. 
These offices are 12 feet high, and haye each 
an average floor urea of about 350 feet. On 
the eust side of the center corridor, fronting 
on Broadway, are four oftices of about 760 feet 
area, while on the west side of the same cor- 
ridor a room of 2260 fect area is devoted to the 
use of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
who also occupy the double office bordering 
on Michigan street and alley, as a general re- 
ceiving office. At the intersection of corridors 
in the center of the building is located the 
toilet-rooms for the use of basement and first 
floor offices. 

The first story of the building, 16 feet high, 
is occupied largely by the Chamber, the floor 
of which is 12 feet from the sidewalk line, the 
entrance being in the centre opposite the main 
deorway. 

A corridor extends across the building from 
east to west, leaving four offices on each side 
of the main entrance, as in the basement story 
on Michigan street front. 

Tn rear of the corridor line is the Chamber 
of Commerce, gixty fect wide by 120 feet long 
inclusiye of space occupied at west end by the 
secretary’s office, directors’ room, 16x24 feet, 
smoking room 16x20 feet, etc. The entrance 
to the toilet-room for the Chamber is here, also 
the clouk-room. Over these reoms is the visit- 
ors’ gallery with private stairs from the sec- 
retary’s room. Qn the south side of Chamber 
an alcoye extensien is provided about 26x60 
feet and 26 feet in height, for speaker’s rostrum 
and telegraph offices. ‘This is divided by pierg 
and arches into an arcade of three divisions, 
and is an effective part of the arrangement. 
The Chamber is 46 feet in height, occupying 
three stories proper of the south part of the 
building. Tho arrangement of the roam is 
such as to give an effect of three divisions. 
The center division is about 60 feet square, 
being divided from the east division of 28x60 
feet by a handsome arcade of three arches 
supported by two pillars and pilasters. The 
same arrangement ut the west includes the 
visitors’ gallery und the rooms beneath it, 
while the south is balanced by the speaker's 
alcoye of three arches before mentioned. In 
the center of the Chamber is an ample sky- 
light, 24 feet square, filled with rich stained 
glass, amd the three segmented. windows of 
large urea over the speaker's desk in the south 
wall are also enriched in the same manner, the 
north wall oppesite being decorated by the 
glowing and well-designed curtoon of Conway’s 
allegorical painting. 

The third story of the building, on Michigan 
street, is divided into four single and two 
double offices, with the same arrangement os 
in the lower story, which is necessitated by 
the central corridor whiclf extends up through 
the building. 

The fourth story of the building extends 
oyer the Chamber, The offices fronting on 
Michigan street are similar in arrangement to 
the lower stories, while on the Broadway and 
alley side of the building are provided eight 
offices of about 600 feet arca each, and at the 
rear four smaller rooms. ‘The elevated posi- 
tion of this story gives the offices superior 
light, while by means of tho elevator they are 
equally accessible with the offices nearer the 
stregt level, 

The fifth story is divided into two very large 
yooms and eight smaller ones, besides ample 


accommodations for the janitor’s family angl 
toilet roomg. This floor will be occupied 
mostly by the St. Paul Railway Company as 
offices, and will connect us well as the one 
below it, with the Mitchell Bank block across 
the alley, by means of iron bridges. The gen- 
eral arrangement of offices is excellent. All 
being amply lighted and having direct access 
to wide open corridors on cach tloor, which 
with the elegant central stairway gives un air 
of spucé and liberality to the whole arrange- 
ment, They are generally supplied with fire- 
proof yaults, water, gas, open fire-places, 
steam radiators and ull the appurtenances of 
comfort and conyenience, All haye magnetic 
bells, telephone and telegraph attachments, 
and stock and gold ticker wires in each room. 

The elevator, which is located on the north- 
west corner of the corridor that crosses the 
building, is of umple size and power, being 
an hydruulic power machine, built by the 
Crane Bros.’ Manufacturing Company gf Chi- 
cago, Connection for business purposes will 
be established with the bank building adjacent 
on the west side, by iron bridges oyer the 
alley, on the second, fourth and fifth floors, 
respectively, 

The building is furnished with Cook’s self- 
cleansing water filter. The passage of the 
liquid through an air circulating refrigerator, 
by means of covered tin-lined pipes, ensures 
at all times an wimple supply. 

A feWture of harmony as well as utility, 
pleasing to the eye and serviceable to the per- 
ception of the inmates of the new building is 
the tasty und appropriate character of the gas 
fixtures, which ure of polished bronze, wrought 
in the Queen Ann or Medeiaval style. The 
arrangement of the lights in the Chamber of 
Commerce proper is especially convenient, 
being four chandeliers of six lights each, de- 
pending from the ceiling of the main com- 
partment, in such a manner as to brilliantly 
illuminate the entire area of the rooms, In 
the end compartments ure four chandeliers of 
four lights each, while the piers supporting 
the ceiling are all proyided with double jet 
brackets, The basement and first floor effices 
are furnished with fixtures of porcelain and 
polished bronze, while in all other offices and 
apartments the exclusive polished bronze fix- 
tures ure used. In this regard, as in others, 
the Chamber of Commerce building promises 
to stand for years, a shining monument of 
mechanical and architectural skill, casting the 
light of its well regulated gas fixtures down 
the durk and misty vistas of the ages. 

The glass in the building with the exception 
of the cathedral glass in the main skylight 
and windows on the south side, was imported 
by Harper & Son from England expressly for 
the new building. In order to get the glass to 
Milwaukee in time for use the entire body of 
the ornamental glass for the interior of the 
building was shipped by express from New 
York, involying a heavy additional expense. 
The same firm did all the painting, oil-finish- 
ing and polishing hard wood throughout the 
building. The peculiar style of hard wood 
finish employed in the building was first prac- 
ticed on the Continent, and has only been in 
use in this country for ® comparatively brief 
period, 

The decorations are numerous and exquisite 
in design. ‘Thousands of invited guests visit- 
ed the opening ceremonics in the afternoon, 
from 3 p.m.to 7 p.m, At 8:80 p.m, the 
members and their invited guests, about 400 
in number, sat down to a banquet in the New- 
hall House, across the way fromthe new build- 
ing, amd enjoyed themselves with eating, drink- 
ing, conversation and listening to a judicious 
amount of speech making und beautiful music. 
The utmost harmony and enthusiasm preyailed 
and the festivities did not ceuclude until an 
early hour in the morning, The Bulls and 
Bears take to their new quarters as readily as 
ducks to water, and the regular routine of 
business goes on with all its uccustomed nat- 
uralness and vigor. 
Coal Mines That Have Burned for Many 

Years. 
“ Phe failure of all attempts to extinguish the’ 
fire which has been raging in the Keeley Run 
colliery, near Pottsville, Pa., for several weeks 
it is feared will udd another to the perpetually 
burning mines that now exist in the Pennsyl- 
yania anthracite regions, 

The greatest of these is probably that in the 
Jugular vein, near Coal Castle. ‘This igs been 
burning since 1885, Louis I’, Dougherty open- 
ed this in 1888, ‘The upper drift of the mine 
was above water leyel, und a huge fire was 
kept in a grate at the mouth of the mine in 
the winter to keep the water from freezing in 
the gutters, One night in the above year the 
timbers of the drift caught fire from the grate. 


a Would have ruined the ewners, 


When it was discovered the fire had been care 
ried down the air-hole to the lower drifts and “Mi 
was beyond control, two miners entered the 
mine, hoping to recoyer their tools, They 
heyer cume out. The mine way abandoned, 
No effort was made to mine any of the cogl 
near the burning vein, although it was consid. ‘4 
ered the best coal in the region until 1866. 2 
Then John McGinnis put in a stone en the 
east side of it, below water level, He struck 
the vein at a place where the coal was go thick 
that two miners could keep a large breaker 
supplied. When four hundred yards of gang- % 
Way had been excayated the heat from the ” 
burning Dougherty mine began to bother the 4 
miners. McGinnis attempted to open an air 
hole. ‘The heat became so great that the men 
were paid double wages to induce them to ¢ 
work, They worked entirely naked, and were “% 
relieved every ten minutes. Finally the heat * 
became so intense that work was abandoned, “2m 
The mine was flooded, After being pumped 
out men could again work for a few daye,. 
The mine was flooded nine times, McGipnig.@ 
finally failed, and the mine was then abans i 
doned, ‘The fire has been raging in the vein. 4B 
eyer since. An area of a mile in every direge 
tion has been burned. 
on the surface. 


a 


No vegetation grows: aa 
In places the ground hag 9j 
caved in, forming chasms a 100 fect deep. % 
There is but a thin shell of earth over the pit ia 
of fire. At night blue, sulphurous flames issug i 
from the crevices in the ground. It is dangery 44 
ous to walk across the spot. Several persons % 
huye mysteriously disappeared in the vicinity 
during the past 20 years. It is belieyed that 
in # majority of the cases they have fallen into 
the burning mine. Dougherty, the origina} 
proprietor of the mine, attempted to go acrogg | 
once, Ife sunk to his arm-pits through the = 
crust, and was only sayed by courageoug. ¥ 
friends who ventured to his assistance. The fy! 
stones on the ground are hot, and snow never 
rests there. Rain turns to vapor as fast ag it » 
fulls on the roof of the bumming mine. Milliong” 
of dollars’ worth of the best quality of gow 
have been consumed by the fire. \ 

The Summit Hill mine, near Mauch Chunk, 4 
has been burning for twenty-five years. It 1a ‘ 
believed that this mine was set on fire by dig. 
contented miners. Thousands of dollars heave @ 
been expended in fruitless efforts to extinguish y 
the flames. ; 

The Butler mine, near Pittston, has been” 
burning three years. It wag set on fire by 9. 
party of tramps, who built a fire in the min 
in 1877. The fire is in the upper drifts. Th ig 
confined to un area of forty acres by an im; 
mense ditch forty feet wide, which was exca- i 
vated between the burning drift and congecty.. 
ing ones, The digging of the canal gost.im 
$50,000, But for that obstacle the fire would 
haye communicated to some of the most Sy. # 
tensive mincs in Lackawana yalley, and @ 
subterancous conflagration would haye swept i 
under the whole of West Pittston. Miners @ 
have worked in the lower drift of the Butlerol 
mine since the fire broke out, but there are ° , 
forty feet of rock between them and the field 
of fire aboye. The water that trickles through’ 
the roof is scalding het. The tqynperature i 
so high that the men can wear but little cloth, 
ing. 

a te pa 


Steam vs. Water-Power Mills. ° 


The motive power by which the machinery "Gm 
of the St. Louis milly is driven ig steam, Coahe 4 
for that purpose is, of course, abundant png 
cheap. In other respects there ig no material} 
advantage possessed by the flour manufactury. 
ers of St. Louis that may not be acquired in.’ 
Winona. Indeed, recent experience hus de, 
monstrated not only that coul may be ebtained 
in this city at rates but little above those pre. 
vailing in St. Louis, but that steam ag u mo-/ 
tive: power is in the end cheaper and mere re: 
liuble than water, There muy be exceptiong, | 
but the history of water-powers in Minnesota, 
us Compared with thut of steam as a propelling 
power for mill machinery, proves this te be they 
rule. But for the generosity of the general 
government in expending lurge sums of money 4 
in the “improvement” of the Falls of St. 
Authony for the benefit of private interests, 4 
the cast of erecting mills in yhat city and i 
nmuintaining the water-power in efficient ordey 

d r Except ip 
certain peculiarly fayored instances, as we 
have intimated, water is a far more uncertain 
clement than steam,  Mill-dams gre ustigl} 
expensive to construct, and when consirudren i 
they are continunily liable to serjous breaks. jf 
not to complete destruction. The supply not 
infrequently becomes exhausted or inadequate 
just at a time when its uge is the most desira- 1 
ble and of the greatest value, Steam, on the 
other huad, can be depended upon ulmost with 
the certainty thut attends the movements of ae 
the sun. Ttis net only an obedient servant, ja 
but, in effect, a neyer-fuiling one, Thus, a8 “We 
rogurds the two essential congiderationg of 3 
cost and reliabjlity, the owner of the steams 
flouring mill has, on the whole, the advantage | 
of his competitor who depends upon the run; 4 
ning stream. — Winona (Minn ) Republican F | 


prawns t 
j tthe Denohfiéld Case, 
A Deolaion Aaverad tothe Millers. 
- Otnowtr Count oF the UNITED sei 
, FORTHE 
? NontieRe Disraiot or NeW Yorn, 
is Lemual W. Bignall, va. Horace J. Hatvey and 
‘ Francis J. Henry. 
“PiAtottfoRb, J.—This suit is brought on re- 
idaudd “letters patent granted to John Deuch- 
flbid, Jantary 16, 1872, for fourteen years from 
‘April 20, 1868, for an improvement in cooling 
Afid dtying meal.” Tt is the same patent which 
Wha the subject of the suit in Herring vs. Nel- 
gf) won (14 Batehf. ©. ©. R. 263). In that case, 
“attef full consideration, the reisdued patent 
Whe Bustalhed against the objections that it 
Hr was hot for the samo invention as the original 
we Patent; that how matter has been intrdduced 
> {hto the apedification of the reissue contrary 
t6 thé statute; and that the patentee was not 
tho first inventor of what is claimed in the 
_ fitst claim of the roissued patent. 
+ The defendants in the present case do not 
flak for a teviow or reconsideration of any of 
the specific questions disposed of in the former 
éasé. But two new matters ate brought up 
oh tho question of novelty. One is a patent 
Writited fn Englandp December 18, 1858, to 
Joséph Robinson. The other is an addition 
Granted July 81, 1840, to a French patent 
@rahted April 21, 1887, to one Cartier. 
The Robinson patent cannot be held to be 
an Anticipation, It is clear front the drawings 
Of the plaintiff's patent that the curbs of the 
i, mills até open curbs, as distinguished from 
olosé curbs, that is, are the open curbs which 
Wore in goneral use in American mills at the 
116, Opet curbs are curbs or covers over 


c 


opening over the eye of the upper Stone. This 
. enables the air in the plaintiff's arrangement 
to pass over thé tbp of the upper stone, and 
hrough the annular space betweet the outer 
bdges of the stones and the inside of the curb 
~ And thence, with the meal, through the closed 
theal spdtits into and through the Closed meal 
chebt. In the Robinson patent, the small orifice 
Jn the Center of the top of the curb fs tightly 
Atoppod up by a tube which extends downward 
nto the eye of the upper atone, the outside of 
‘the tubé fitting into the interior of the eye. 
m. The object must have been as the necessary 
* dpetation was, to prevent the passage of hir 
‘JOvér the top of the upper stone, inside of the 
south, and to forde it t6 go down into the eye 
and bbtween the grinding faces of the stones. 
, Thus the operation {a the reverse of that in 
the plaintiffs patent. Moreover, Robinson 
+ has no current of alr traversing the length of 
‘the moal chest and carrying of the moisture 
‘which rises from the meal as the screw con- 
veyor operates upon it. The elements com- 
hined in Robinson are not there combined in 
‘the same way as in the plaintiff's patent to 
produce the same fesult by the same mode of 
operation. 


As to the Cartier arrangement, which is the 
one most earnestly pressed, I have examined 
with caré Qjl thé evidence in tegard to it. It 
would be unprofitable to discuss such evidence 
minutely, It is sufficient to say that the de- 
actiption and drawings of Cartier do not fur- 
, nish such clear and definite information a8 to 
V). enable a skilled person, béyond any reasonable 
doubt by following them, without aid from 
anything not known when they were made, to 
cotistruct an Apparatus like the plaintiffs. 
They do not meet thé requirement of law in 
_ regard to what is necessary in prior descrip- 
|. tion and drawings, to defeat a subsequént 
FH patent. They are noithet full nor clear, nor 
* exfct, r 
The only other point urged in defefise is 
that the original patent was granted to John 
. Donchfield and that the reissue is to John 
Deuchfleld, and is therefore void. ‘The re- 
. issued patent states that the original was 
issued to ‘him, that is, John Deuchfield, 
that it has been surrendered and cancelled, 
\ and that a new patent has been ordered to 
mY issue to him.” The plaintiff has put in evi- 
“ dence a.certificate of extension, which state® 
that on the petition of Jehn Deuchfleld “ for 
the extention of the patent granted to him 
April 20, 1868, and relasued January 16, 1872, 
it is extended for seven years from April 20, 
. 1972.” An original patent is in evidence 
which Was granted to John Denchfield April 
20, 1868, for fourteen years from that day, 
afid there is no diapute that that is the patent 
which Was strrenderéd when the reissued 
patent te Johh Deuchfield was granted, and 
tliat no original patent was granted to Jéhn 
».) Dovohfield unléss the on8 ao grated td Johi 
Denohfeld was on6, The real namé of the 
iti will Ben bhiféid. Phe mistake was, cleat: 
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ho upper mill-stone, provided with a circular |* 
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fy, ond madd in thé Patent Ofte, a Slereal 
ddd accidéntal mistake, in taking the fetter # 
to be the létter w. 

The defendants did not, at any stagé of the 
taking of the proofs in the catise, raisé any 
question as te the identity of the person to 
whom the reissue was granted with the ofigi- 
hal patentee either when the documentary 
proofs wete being put in or when the oral 
teatimony was being taken. In the defend- 
ante’ proofs, the questions to their witnesses 
and the answers thereto refer to the reisste 
as having been granted to John Denchfield, 
and as having been granted to the samé per- 
gon to whom the patent of April 20, 
1858, was granted. If the point had then 
been suggested, doubtless the plaintiff would 
have proved in fact the identity of John Deuch- 
field, Such identity seems to have been shown 
in Herring vs. Nelson, the evidence in which 
case is made part of this case by stipulation 
nd potice. The question is one of identity 
merely, (Janes vs. Whitbroad, 11 0. B. 406; 
Jackson vs, Boneham, 15 Johns. 226; Jackson 
vs. Cody, 9 Cowen, 140). The defendants 
gave no evidence to show that there was any 
such person as John Dexchfield or that the te- 
issue was nut intended to be issued or was not 
in fact issued to the same person to whom the 
original patent was granted. Indeed, there is 
sufficient in the proofs, in the evidence given 


by the plaintiff as a witness, to show that the 
person to whom the original patent was grant- 
ed, and whose name was John Denchfield, was 
the person to whom the reissue was granted, 
Such proof is always competent in a case like 
this (Jackson ys. Stanley, 10 Johns. 183; see 
Northwostern Fire Extinguisher Co. vs. Phila- 
delphia Fire Extinguisher Co., 6 Off. Gaz. of 
Pat. Office, 84). 

Infringement of the first claim of the reis- 
aue is proven and not contested. As the patent 
has expired there can be .no injunction, but 
the plaintif is entitled to the usual decree in 
Other respects, in regard to shid first claim. 

BENJAMIN F. Triurston & 
EpwIn 8. JENNY, 

For the Plaintiff. 
GEORGE HARDING & 
GrorRGE B. SELDEN, 

For the Defendants. 

The same decision is made in the cases of 
the same plaintiff against Thomas Blwood 
and others, Henry Rodee and others, and Sid- 
ney R. Brown and others. 


TAXING Corn IN TRANSI'T.—A case of intet- 
est to grain buyers and counties in Illinois was 
heard before the Federal court in Chicago 
recently. A large amount of corn has been 
bought for shipment and placed in cribs at 
Dennison, on the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. It remained in the crib two years, 
and, without the advice of the State Auditor, 
the Assessor was directed to assess it for taxa- 
tion. The tax amounted to $550, which the 
owner did not pay, and a levy was made by 
the sheriff on the corn, when the owner paid 
the tax under protest. He then brought an 
action in the Federal courts, being a non-resi- 
dent, to recover the amount of tax paid, and 
sets up that the corn was in transit, and there- 
fore not taxable. As the State is directly in- 
terested in the matter, the Attorney-General 
appeared as counsel for defense, Should the 
county gain the case there will be a lively 
hustling of old corn from this State. There 
are millions of bushels 2-years old now in the 
State. 


Millers’ Law in Wisconsin. 


CONCERNING MILLS AND MILI-DAMS.—CHAPTER 
OXLVI. 
[Continued from November Number.] 

Section 8890. Theexecution issued on such 
judgment, if not otherwise satisfied, may at 
any time within ninety days after the judgment 
is rendered, be levied on the premises 86 sub- 
ject to the lien, and the same may be sold by 
virtue thereof, or so much thereof as may be 
nécessary to satisfy such execution, and all 
costs and charges thereon, 

Src. 8301. The officer making such aile 
shall make and subscribe, file and deliver, 
duplicate Certificates thereof, in the form pre- 
scribed upon the sale of real estate upon exe- 
cutions, in other civil actions, except that he 
shall insert therein that the time when such 
sale will become absolute, and the purchaser 
will be entitled to a conveyance theréot, will 
be one year from the date df such sale, 

Sc. 892. Any person entitled to the preml- 
ses sold may redeem the same at any time 
within one year after such sale, upon paying 


ty 


to the purchaser, his personal représéntatives 
6 assigns, or to thé sheriff of the county, fot 
his use, the sum, paid therefor, with interdét 


OREIE om 


thataon WC (He ato bt Eweled pal waMt) Bot 
andthe, ; 


Sto, 8808, If the preniides 06 sold afta 


making the sale or the then sheriff, 6 the 
county, «'i1l complete such aalé by exéotiting 
aconvey nce to the purchaser, his pérsonal 
fopresen! ives or assignee; Which Cénvbyatics 
shall be valid and effectiial, to cotivey all the 
right, title and interest of all peréons havifg 
or claiming title to stich premises, at ay tithe 
within the time covered by stich lien. 

Src. $894. When either party shall be dia- 
batisfied with the annual compensatioti 6stab- 
lished by any verdict of a jury tinder the pto- 
visions of this chapter, A new action may be 
brought for the increase or diminution of stich 
annual compensation, or for asce ttainitig the 
gross amount of damages, and all the procééd- 
ings in such action shall be conductéd stib- 
stantially in sthe manner before provided in 
the case of an original action; but whéi aity 
plaintiff shall have declined to accépt the 
amount of gross damages awarded him, ho 
jury shall again determine the amount of gross 
damages until the expiration of tei yéAts 
thereafter. . 

Src. 8895. Such new action may bé matn- 
tained by and against either of the parties to 
thé original action, or by or against afy pér- 
kon lawfully holding under either of thétn, 
respectively, as the case may requite. 

Src. 8396. No stich new action shall be 
brought within one month after the paymént 
of the then last year shall have falléf dtié; 
and either party may, within the said menth, 
inake an offér or tender to the other, & pros 
vided in the hext section. 

Src. $497, The owner of the mill 6* dail 
miy offer in writing to the owner of thé lahd 
injured, any inctéase of the annual cotiipefiaa- 
tion a8 fixed by the last verdict, and: if thé 
owner of thé land does not agree to Accépt 
the sattie, but brings a hew action te obtaifi an 
increase thereof, he shall not recovét césts, 
but shall pay costs to the adverse party, unload 
he shall ebtain a verdict for a groatet antital 
compensation than was offered te him. Thé 
owner 6f the Jand injured may offer in writiig 
to the ownet of the mill or dam to actept any 
sinallet sum than that last established as thé 
annual compensation, and if the ownef of thé 
inill of dam does not ages to pay stich fédaced 
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tain a diminution thereof, hé shall not be Bhi 
titled £6 Costs, but shall pay costs to the ad- 
vorse party, unless the annual compénsation 
shall be reduced by the verdict to a sum 1és6 
than that which was offered him. 

Src. 8898. Such offer may be made by or 
to the téspective tenants or occupanté of thé 
Jand, tid of the mill or dam in question, in 
like manner and with like effect, as if fhadé by 
or to the respective owners, except that no 
figteethént founded thereon shall bifid the 
owners, tinless it be made with their conésént. 

Sec. $899. If the offer is made by either 
party ia agreed to and accepted by thé other, 
it shall establish the annual compensation to 


be thereafter paid in like manner as if it had 


been éstablished by a verdict and judgment in 
a new action: provided, that a memorandum 
of sich offér and acceptance, and of thé 


agreetient thereupon, be made and signed by 
the respective owners of the mill or dam and 
of thé land, or by persons duly authorized by 


them, and filed and fecorded in thé clerk's 


office of the court in which the former judg- 
ment was rendered, with a note of referened 
ont thé fecord of the tfermer judgment, to thé 


book Where the agreement is recorded. 


this chapter may bé set aside and a new trial 


in other civil actions. 


the sAthe may be prosecuted or defendé 
the surviving plaintiffs or defendants, oF 


otherwise defeated’ for any matter ef forfi 


may bring a new action for the same ehule, 
any time within one year after such abat 
or other determination of such origin 
and may in such new action recdvér 
damagés as shall have been sustaindd at 
the tlifee yeara before the commendéfi 
buch Original action or at any timé after 

Sic. 8402. The provisions of thid® 
aifall extend to all cases where coxtifféitl 
fias fot been made for damaged subtil 
#éasén of the erection or maintehadt® Otem 
such inill dam; to all cases where te7Om 


/ thee | 
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fiot be fédeethed within said yéat) the. OMmder 


.2érth thé iiterebts of the different owners if 


Sec. 8400, The verdict in any action undéf. 


otderéd as in other cases, and an appeal may 
be taken from any final judgment rendéréd 
therdin, in like manner and with like éfedt #8) 


j 

810, 8401. No such action shall abaté BY) 
reason of the death of any party neteloaN 
the executors or administrators of the a a 


and if any such action shall be al ted’ BF) 
oF ivered to the justice, In case the jury shall 


tailure to acquire jurisdiction, the plaintiff; Of a 
any person claiming from, by or uddér ‘hiti}i) 


AY US 
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A fMeke Gich repairs in tho thanner and within 
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BPOosupant OF a Mill dr dam makes any may 


féflal change, by falsing the dam or altéting « 
fhe Machinery, or the thnher of using thd 


Witét, a6 as to cause additional damage to thé 
{afd 6f another, and to all cases of new Adtion 
brought for the purpose of increasing or dl- 
finishing the annual or gross damages which 
fay have béen heretofore determined by & 
juty under the provisions of law. , 
Yorn? OWNERS OF MILL-DAMs, BOOMS AND Prins 
MAY COMPEL REPAIRS 

Sec. 3408. Whenever two ot more persons 
shall own jointly, or as tenants in common, of 
in severalty, either legally of equitably, any 
till-dam ot booms or piers necessary to thé 
énijoyment of any mill to which they are ap- 
péhdages, in the absence of any written agreé- 
tment between the owners thereof providing 
for keeping in répair and maintaining the 
fathe, such owners shall keep in repair and 
mf&ihtain the same proportionably to their in- 
terests, or auch portion thereof as belongs to 
them respectively in severalty; and whenever 
in the opinion of any such owner, any such 
till-dam, boom or piers needs repaira, and 
auch co-owner shall neglect or refuse, after 
five days’ notice in writing, to commence such 
fepairs and prosectté the same with reasona- 
ble diligence, the party giving such notice 
tay make such ropnirs and recover of the 
patty so neglecting or refusing to make thé 


athe, in the manner hereinafter provided, un- | — 


1684 the owners upon whom such notice is 
served shall, withiti five days after the service 


thereof, notify, in writing, the owner, giving 


fitch notice that they have abandoned such 
ath, piers of boonis; and claim no further in- 
tétést therein; i Which case the owners re- 
ebiving such notidé of abandonment may take 
fiill possession of ad make the necessary ré- 
faite to such daths, booths of piers, and theré- 
fftér hold and pajoy the same as theif solé 
pfopérty. Such hotices may be served in thé 
sAfthe manner as a simmons in a civil action 
in a court of record. 

Sic, 8404. When any sitch owher shall neg- 
ldet or refusé to fnake stich repairs, after thé 
giving of such notite, and shall not have given 
&ich notice of abandoninent, the owner vt 


oWnets giving atich notice and offering to do © 


their portion of ‘such needed repairs, may ap- 
ply to a justice of the peace of the county in 
‘Which such dam, beom ot piers are situated, 
HY, domplatitin writing, duly verified, setting 


ffch dam, boom oF piers, and the notice given 
any defaulting owners, and thereupon such 


justice shall issue @ summons in favor of such 


complainants, as plaintiffs, and against such 
othet owners aé defendants, directed to thé 
shériff or any constable of the county, com- 
fidnding him to stiimmon such detendatits, and 
filso six disinterestéd freeholders of the coun- 
ty a8 a jury, to meet at such dam, boom or 
piérs on a day and hour therein named, not 
lé48 than thtee not more than six days from 


the time of the service of such summons upon f 


the defendants, and make due return thoreot 
{6 the justice who issued the same. 

Src. 3405. At the time and place mientioned 
{fi said summons, said jurors shall appear, and 
thé justice shall algo be present, and in case 
ay person summoned as such juror shall not 


fippear, or shall be interested or incompetent | 


to act from any other cause, the justice shall 


issue a special venire to the sheriff or a con- 4 


Atable of the coutty, requiring him to sum- 


fii6h forthwith 4 sufficient number of disinter- |~ 
bt6d free-holdéré of thé county to make up |” 
Wich jury. Wheti & jury shall have appeared, | 
they shall b6 swOfi by tho justice faithfully to | 7 
‘Aisoharge the duties as such jurors, and |” 
éreupon-they shall examine such dam, booms 


plefs, afid may hear the parties and any 


BB Conimenced and completed, and a fair esti- 


Mitte of the coats and expenses of making 
Wich répairs, and the proportio#s thereot to be 
je by éach of the parties Hamed in such | 


mons, all of which shall be reduced to 
ting and signed by the said jury and de- 


¥e determined ‘that any repairs on such 
, booms or filers tre necessury, and that 
WY pottion therddf ought to be made by the 
éndints, the justice shall render judgment 
inst auch deféidants, tequiring them te 


itis fixed by said jury, and for the costs, 
fiction to be taxed as in other cases, 
ROiuty shall have determined that Ho sich 


Ped Against the plaiatift ter the coats of thé 
| bo be 
fall idle thorédn for such goats. * 


{thesses offered by them, and shall determitie | 
it, if arly, fépalts are deemed necessary to | 
fade, thd tind within which the same shall | 


Wite necessary, judgment shall be reh.} 


tied; aiid in either case ef8. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


BY, H, H. HOBDS. 


The subject of ‘‘Flouring Mills” is, accord- 
ing to the programme of the Pleventh Annual 
Meeting of the Northwestern Association, as- 
signed to me to write upon; and if it were my 
intention to take for a text this one great topic 
and view it through all its different phases and 
aspects, you would naturally expect and de- 
mand @ collection of data, statistics and facts 
sufficiently voluminous and expansive in their 
scope to treat upon the subject in a properly 
clear and comprehensive manner. And to those 
of you who are seated here with the expectation 
of hearing such an essay, I cun do no better 
than refer you to the paper read before our last 
meeting by onr talented associate, Mr. W. B. 
Cornell, who has done all that could be done 
in that line. Does it not appear upon first 
thought, that, in & profession like onrs, where 
« full knowledge and intelligent comprehension 
of the detail of working and the minutia of 
construction of so many, in fact of all branches 
of business and manufacture are pre-requisite 
to success, that so mnch time and thonght have 
wready been devoted to this one especial sub- 
ject, and yet upon reflection of the fact of the 
magnitude of the flouring mill interests, the 
capital involved in it, and the relation the pro- 
duction of the staple bears to the existence of 
mankind, can we study it too thoroughly ? My 
aim in presenting these pages for your perusal 
and criticism, is, as I said before, not to theo- 
rize upon the subject in a general way, but sim- 
ply to ‘briefly review the physical and moral 
hazard (as underwriters express themselves) of 
the flour mill of the present day, and more par- 
ticularly to touch upon the different new pro- 
cesses and methods now employed in the man- 
«facture of flour. a 

Much clear and comprehensive knowledge 
frequently obtained by comparison, and there 
comes to mind a comparison which is apropos 
to this subject. Near the entrance to the grand 
alisplay of the Millers’ National Convention 
and Exposition, which was held in the city of 
Cincinnati in June last, was constructed a 
truthful and vivid representation of the exter- 
ior of the grist mill of our forefathers. Art 
had successfully studied to copy nature, and 
and from down an admirably constructed hill- 
side came a stream of natural water, which was 
conveyed to an old fashioned ‘* bucket” wheel 
by means of a mos3-covered wooden trough; the 
wheel revolving slowly upon a hickory ‘‘shaft”” 
communicated the “ power” thus deprived to 
the interior of a bark covered log mill, which 
was, in all its appointments, as primitive as its 
surroundings. Compare the mill thus pictured 
with the model mill of the present day, and do 
we not learn with emphatic certainty that we 
live in an age of progress? And further, that 
if the subjects upon which we were called upon 
to pass, can in themselves undergo so radical 
and thorough a change within the time allotted 
to our stay below, we, in order to keep up with 
the changes that are so constantly and rapidly 
duking place about us, must needs be diligent 
in our studies and inquiries, and keenly ‘alive 
ito the necessity thereof. - 

The old, low grinding system of flour mak- 
ing needs no explanation and demands no time 
at my hands; it is thoroughly familiar to you 
all, and is now nearly obsolete and found only 
in frontier, or in some localities, custom grist 
mills, I do not recall a single exception where 
in any merchant mill in this section of the 
country, the newer process is not in use, 

The advance step toward the production of 
higher grade flour, as well as the improvement 
and economy in producing the same, was 
made in the introduction of the method 
known as the ‘‘New Process,” and the pro- 
duct of this process is called ‘‘ Patent Flour.” 
With this innovation we were made acquainted 
with the operation, the distinctive aim of 
which was to produce as large a yield of high- 
grade flour as possible out of a given amount 
of wheat. This is accomplished by the use of 
extra precautions in cleaning, smutting and 
brushing, followed by frequent bolting and 
separating, and in some mills by heating thé 
wheat before grinding, it being claimed that 
heating the wheat immediately before grind- 
ing gives a beneficial result in several particu- 
lars, First and most important, that the same 
grade of flour can be uniformly produced at 
all seasons, as the whest is all ground at the 
same temperature, Second, that by heating, 
the moisture of the berry is drawn to the out- 
side covering or bran, thereby producing the 
doubly favorable resulp of drying the berry 
and toughening the brap. Third, the quality 
of the middlings is improved, they being 
coarser, sharper, and purify with much less 
waste, Tho heaters, where properly con- 
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increase to the fire hazard of a mill, as steam 
is always used as the agent, and the product 
must be heated as used and be done in close 
proximity to the burr, and consequently where 
constant attendance and observation will avert 
accident, The middlings purifier has been 
considered as much of an object of interest 
and investigation and as great a source of 
danger as our first teachings in flour mill 
inspection taught us to regard the smutter. 
But where the careless or thoughtless intro- 
duction of an open light into either smutter 
or purifier has occurred, the consequence has 
been a perfectly natural, but disastrous one. 
The Minneapolis disaster, as you all know, 
was attributed to fire communicating with fine 
dust emanating from the purifiers and other 
machinery of a like character, But careless- 
ness and ignorance can be charged with being 
elements of human life and character against 
which we, in our profession, are being con- 
stantly brought in contact, and that the intro- 
duction of such machinery by which the 
liability of accident or loss to our companies 
is enhanced either by carelessness or ignorance 
or otherwise, is unquestionably an increase of 
the physical hazard and one which should be 
fully considered by us, and paid for by the 
insurer, is not a debatable question. In May, 
1878, Minneapolis taught us all that this logic 
was legitimate, and when other mishaps of 
smaller magnitude followed Minneapolis as 
some had preceded it, there were among our 
numbers many who would frankly admit that 
we neither comprehended nor contemplated 
the causes which were producing such dire 
results, and further, that the mill owners 
themselves could not be conversant with the 
dangers of their own mills, or most certainly 
they would have taken steps to avert the 
dreadful loss of life and property, occasioned 
as we believe and argue by their lack of 
knowledge and experience in the manipula- 
tion of their calling, The memorial stone 
over the door of the entrance to the present 
Washburn mill, on the falls of Minneapolis, 
is a constant and lasting reminder and witness 
of the truth of this assertion. It is, however, 
fair to presume that the knowledge and 
benefits purchased at such a cost have tended 
to guard against a recurrence of alike char- 
acter, and in all well regulated mills the intro- 
duction of preventives in the shape of inclosed 
stationary lamps, Davy safety lamps, inclosed 
air-tight dust rooms, patent ventilators, dust- 
cloths, ete., have to a great degree modified 
the danger. 

We now come to the last process employed 
in the manufacture of flour up to the present 
day. It is called the Hungarian or roller pro- 
cess, and from present indications, judging 
from the number of mills which have already, 
or are to adopt it, it may be regarded as the 
process which is to be employed by the lead- 
ing merchant mills of the country. ‘I'he lead- 
ing features of the true Hungarian roller sys- 
tem are—(I quote a millwright of prominence 
and undoubted authority, and one who is 
qualified to judge by experience among mills 
of this character in Europe, where the pro- 
cess has been in use for years, who writes as 
follows): 

1, A thorough and systematic cleaning of 
the wheat with the most improved scouring 
and brushing machines and separators for the 
elimination of extraneous seeds and dust, 

2. The granulation is done entirely by 
grooved chilled iron rolls having from eight 
to thirty grooves to the inch, the reduction 
leaving the bran finished, 

8. The separation of the light chaff from 
the breaks by means of aspirators, 

4, A thorough and systematic grading and 
purifying of the middlings by means of air or 
sieve purifiers, 

5. The sizing of the middlings on smooth 
chilled iron rolls having equal speed in order 
to reduce them in size and eliminate the germs 
and bran specks which may adhere to them, 

6, The final reduction to flour of the fine, 
clean middlings, by means of porcelain rolls 
having different speeds, 

7. A full and complete separation by bolt- 
ing following each of the above operations. 

This gentleman goes on to state that ‘‘ by 
this system about twenty-five per cent more 
flour can be made by the same power, the yield 
is increased about twenty pounds to the bur- 
rel, and the flour is all of a higher grade, 
with a much larger percentage of choice flour 
and very little low grade.” If we assume 
these facts to be as stated, have we not indeed 
a revolution in this line of manufacture? 
Less power produces, with a given amount of 
wheat, better flour, and more flour, by the 
Hungarian process, than if made by any other 
known process, Let us see further, The 


‘process described above ag the true Hungarian 
tible | process is claimed to be bettered by some of 
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our enterprising millers, by reducing or crush- 
ing the wheat through three, four or five paira 
of rollers, separating and bolting after each, 
with aspirator used in connection with each 
roller machine, and then passing the product 
thus partially reduced, between a pair of finely 
eut burrs, One mill in particular that has 
qpme under the writer's observation, uses in 
the final process a cast iron wheal delicately 
and finely sharpened on the flat side running 
in connection with a French burr, which they 
claim is doing excellent work. Whether or not 
these departures from the “trae” system will 
prove advantageous time, experience and con- 
stant experimenting will alone decide. It will, 
however, be out of the usual order if Yankeo 
brains and ingenuity do not improve upon tha, 
methods of the Old World. Tersely expressed, 
the difference between a new process patent 
flour mill and the Hungarian or roller process 
consists simply in the difference in tho respec- 
tive methods of reducing the grain—in the 
new process mill the work being done by burrs 
—in the Hungarian the wheat is crushed not 
ground, and is done gradually, by grooved 
iron and porcelain rollers with a constantly 
recurring and consequently more thorough 
separating, bolting and purifying. As to the 
advantages and disadvantages, pro and con, as 
between the two methods, us viewed from an 
insurance standpoint, let us look first upon 
that which we term the physical hazard, 

1. Asto the danger from friction or fire from 
sparks created by either the stones running dry 
or the introduction into the feed of any foreign 
or metallic substance, my judgment in this par- 
ticular is decidedly in favor of the roller system, 
and this decision is coincided in by allinsurance 
men and millwrights, who have examined into 
the matter. A stone or a nail to pass between 
metal rollers would throw either the upper or 
lower roller out of true, as the rollers are deli- 
cately adjusted, and are so set that they can be 
spread apart at once, A like substance passing 
between porcelain rollers would break them, 
and, it is believed, do no further damage. 

2. As to the cleanliness of the same capacity 
mill of the two systems—again the verdict will 
be in favor of the roller mill, except wherein the 
process of purifying and bolting is increased in 
the roller mill aud proper construction and yen- 
tilation of these machines is not observed. The 
roller machines themselves are comparatively 
dustless, as the separating and bolting process 
between each break removes the particles which 
create the dust. 

3. It is a noticeable fact that in a majority 
of the mills recently reconstructed into roller 
mills, as well as of the entirely new mills erect- 
ed, that the cleaning machinery is being re- 
moved from the mill proper. This is probably 
explained by the fact that the roller mills re- 
quire more room for purifying and bolting. 
Andon one hand while the hazard of extra 
purifiers and bolting chests and reels is added, 
the hazard of the smutter, the brush and the 
separator is avoided, 

4, Upon the point of lubrication I can find 
no change (neither an improvement nor a re- 
trogradation). Properly conducted mills where 
the management is competent will never use 
anything but highly refined lubricating or lard 
oil upon the many rapidly running journals of 
their different machines, and to my mind, when 
this care and judgment is not apparent, or 
where we find crude or partially refined, cheap 
oil, or heavy earth oils, used as a lubricuting 
medium, or where heating of the journals can 
be observed to any degree, the natural effect 
of too infrequent lubrication, prompt meas- 
ures should be taken to remedy this evil 
(which cannot be exaggerated) or to take up 
the policy. 

“The moral hazard of the flouring mill of 
the present day.” An old familiar adage tells 
us that ‘Straws show which way the wind 
blows,” and I firmly believe that from the 
number of prominent merchant mills in the 
West and Northwest which have adopted the 
roller machinery, we may cease to look upon 
them in the sense of an experiment, and ac- 
cept without hesitation the fact that this sys- 
tem will eventually be universally adopted, 
One writer on this subject says: ‘It is our 
judgment, from a careful and thorough inves- 
tigation of the system as practiced in Europe, 
and the experience we have had in this coun- 
try, that rolls are the only machines by which 
reductions can be properly made. Those mill- 
ers who have tried rolls, or, better still, have 
tried to compete against them, will agree with 
us,” This is plainly and concisely stated, and 
to us speaks volumes, 

There is no doubt but that a general feeling 
is growing among companies writing upon 
flouring mills, that while the roller process 
will, in expense of running and quality of 
goods made, give s decided advantage to the 
larger mills, smaller mills, not able by reason 


of limited area or capital to improve their 
machinery, will be at a disadvantage, and 
consequently fear thore will be among them 
(the smaller mills) a large increase of moral 
hazard. Whether or not this feeling is based 
upon sound logic, it behooves usa as the re- 
presentatives of our companies, to use our 
best efforts to solve the question, and in con- 
sidering the subject, we cannot but conclude 
that the operator of a merchant mill, who is 
not sufficiently alive to the necessity of im- 
provement and advancement in his business, 
to adopt whatever may be deemed advantage- 
ous to his business, in order to successfully 
meet the natural competition in his line of 
trade, cares so little for his business and his 
mill, that we as underwriters should be chary 
in placing our policies between him and loss, 

A conversation held between a special agent, 
well known to all of you, and an eminent mill- 
wright of Minneapolis, is reported to the writer 
to have brought forth the following state- 
ments, which are given for your reflection: 
It was argued by the millwright that the 
roller process was a that it had 
ceased to be regarded as an experiment. The 
mills which were of the lurgest capacity, 
whose brands were most sought for upon the 
seaboard for export, were all either then using 
the ‘crushing” process, or were to use it, 
That it would, in this gentleman's opinion, be 
an unprofitable effort for any mill to try to 
compete against the roller process when ea- 
gaging in manufacturing flour for merchant 
or export markets; and, lastly, that within 
five years’ time all then existing mills of the 
character above referred to would be using 
the true roller process, either as described to 
you in this paper, or improved upon. If your 
judgment and experience lead you to agree in 
this opinion and comment (and would it not 
be wise to come to a conclusion based upon 
your judgment before your experience proves 
it to you), the query naturally arises, what 
then is to become of the mills which are not 
in proper competing shape? I leava that 
question for each of you to answer for him- 
self. 

The single fact that a certain mill has not 
seen fit to equip itself with roller machines, 
however, ought not to be eneugh to condemn 
it as a subject for insurance. ‘There are other 
features to be regarded when considering the 
“moral” of a flouring mill, which each in 
itself is as important as the one upon which 
we have just written, This point of consid- 
eration is one upon which it is nseless to 
theorize; practice, consistent, but well defined, 
a principle thoroughly understood and always 
lived up to; and inspection, unyarying and 
imperative, are essential to determine whether 
the moral is free from taint. If you will be 
successful in anything you undertake, you 
must be practical in it. It will do to listen to 
theories, but carry out your own convictions, 
If you see a risk, be it flonring mill or what, 
which your judgment cannot approve, cancel 
it. Do not get into the pernicious habit of 
instructing the agent to drop it at expiration, 
You will not only do your company the proper 
service you owe it, but will gain the respect of 
your agent by his knowledge of your sincer- 
ity of purpose, and firmness to do what you 
believe to be your duty. 

Where, then, shall we look for a moral taint 
in a flouring mill of the present day? Crowd- 
ed, old fashioned, old machinery mills, heavily 
encumbered, and haying more interest to pay 
than profits to divide. Mills having no prac- 
tical, interested head, where « dishonest em- 
ploye may commit the crime of incendiarism 
to shield the crime of embezzlement. Ask 
yourselves the following questions, after your 
thorough inspection of the mill, and be goy- 
erned in your decision by the answers the facts 
and circumstances will give you. Is the mill 
properly situated? That is, can it supply it- 
self with wheat at prices which will admit of 
its competing with other mills in its market, 
and are the facilities for selling and shipping 
such as they shonld be, to enable the mill to 
have a fair margin on its products? Is ita 
steam power mill? ‘Then, has it water-power 
competition to such an extent as to enhance 
its cost of operation, and to make the cost of 
its product greater than that of its more fay- 
ored competitor? Is the mill of such con- 
struction that if it has not already put in the 
newer and approved machinery it could easily 
do so? Bearing. in mind that a much lurger 
area is required to fully equip with a roller 
process machinery than the old process, the 
capacity of the hypothetical mills bein g equal, 
those points well and clearly defined and un- 
derstood, will give a good insight iato what 
might be termed ‘the apparent visible moral 
hazard, But there is another phase of moral 
hazard which requires keen insight and close 
perception, if not intuition to discover, 1 
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refer to the mun as an individual, which we 
are called upon to insure, and these remarks 
apply to every class of hazard, with a more 
articular reference to that class which we 
Tiipfate as “specials.” In many cuses the 
ter risk is in the man, not in the premises, 

'o investigute the habits of people, and to 
keep watch over them as a preventive against 
fires, is a material duty. 

Conflagrations aro classed as the result of 
accident, of spontaneous ignition, or of design. 
Now, where is the line to be drawn between, 
Say, spontaneous ignition or design ? Spon- 
taneous ignition can be prepared as easily as 
votton can be dipped in oil. Greasy rags can 
be swept into hot corners, or under dark stair- 
Ways, apparently without thought, and a fire 
is as sure to rosult as if a match were applied. 
The smutter, the purifier and the separator, 
when operated with care and intelligence, are 
comparatively the cause of but little danger; 
but the journals can be allowed to heat, the 
dust to accumulate, or the dripping from the 
boxes to saturate the floor, accidentally, and 
in such a manner that destruction b: fire is 
merely a matter of time. The majority of 
fires come from unknown causes, Seek out 
these causes and Prepare to check them before 
they develop into destruction, Aim to keep 

em down, and you will insure a good result. 
It is not a fact that the greatest proportion of 
fires are in insured premises, while the unin- 
sured are, a8 a rule, of a more risky class, and 
more poorly built ? 

Tn attempting to write upon the moral hazard 
of @ flouring mill of the present day, I feel 
myself sadly at a loss to express the ica and 
convictions which are upon me, and without 
intending to cast any reflection upon the hon- 
gsty of purpose of those millers who have pro- 

ounced against the introduction of the inno- 
vation of the day in their line of trade, are we 
not forced to the belief that the opinion and 
and decision of the majority of the merchant 
millers, who have given the roller system prac- 
tical and fuir trial, is of as much weight inour 
minds, as the verdict of those on the other 
hand who have been forced to compete against 
it? I had not intended to touch upon the 
question of rates, but am, in summing up 
what I have here written, led to say that it is 
but fair to admit that in any line of trade we 
should consider the efforts made and the mone 
spent in the improvement of the fire hazard. 
But from the fact universally admitted, that 
mills everywhere and of every kind haye, dur- 
ing the past ten years, been written at a loss, 
by # majority of ‘the companies writing them, 
must we not conclude that rates in these 
hazards should be regulated upon the true 
basis of schedule rating, wherein a modern 
improved mill would be fully credited, and de- 
rive the benefit of all it had, while the oppo- 
site class of mills would be charged for what 
they had not ? 

Can any one define or describe that peculiar 
intuition which often compels us to decide 
adversely upon a submitted risk, really before 
we have given the survey the close study and 
careful observation we should ? To accept a 
line on a mill, or any risk, with a secret wish 
that it had been declined, subsequently proves 
in many cases that it would have been wiser 
to have refused it. Give your company the 
full benefit of the experience you haye had, 
and the knowledge you have gained, and be 
guided by your candid judgment, taking upon 
the company’s side thé benefit of all doubts, 
Not in order to oblige or accommodate an 
agent (u most pernicious habit, which the strife 
and competition for busini ss and premiums 
has led many into) involve your company in 
a loss, and bring deserved discredit upon 
yourselves, 

In closing: The subject is a broad and ex- 
pansive one, and one which each day's work 
and observation will bring fresh information 
and a clearer insight into, May our efforts to 
an honoruble and full protection of this great 
industry be only measurable when compared 
with the profit ‘realized by our companies in 
#0 endeavoring, : 
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Our bread being made, the next point one 
has to consider is, How is it aigeatea ? Now, 
digestion is a continuance of fermentation, 
Of course, I am using the expression fermen- 
tation in the same sense that I used it in 
Speaking of the hydration action upon stareh, 
4m not using the term now in the sense of 
the boiling fermentation, where carbonic acid 
and alcohol are produced, but that form in 
which water is added to the molecular struet- 
ure of the starch, and by which sugars and 
dextrin are formed. ‘The first agent which ig 
brought to bear upon the bread is the album- 
inoid ferment called by physiologists, plyaline, 
which is.found in the saliva, In order to ob- 
tain a thorough and rapid hydration of the 
starch, 8o that starch is converted into soluble 
ies, sugars and dextrin, it is necessary that 
the bread should be thoroughly comminuted, 
and we are enduwed with & very wonderful 
Spparatus for the purpose of cutting and 
Grinding it up into a fine, porous mass, At the 
sane time, ats this operation is going on, 
the grinding action stimulates the glands, so 
that during the time they pour out the secre- 
tion destined by Nature for the solution of 
ese starchy bodies, Of course, two points 
ave here to be considered, I said we must 
obtnin a fine, light, porous mass, and we must, 
therefore, so cut up or grind that bread that 
it should always remain a fi 
that it should ‘be 
Same time well mi 
ferment of the sal 
We see at once thal 
mon in England, 
bread, is the very 
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pointed ont should be done. Bread whieh, 
when you press it between your finger and 
thumb forms into impervious balls, is not a 
bread which lends itealf readily to the action 
Tam speaking of; and I have been told on 
good authority that bakers who have found 
out for themselves so many very interesting 
scientific facts connected with the whole pro- 
cess of panification, seldom eat new bread, 
Indeed, ene gentleman said they never did; 
they wait, at any rate, until the second da: 
until it will, in the rinding action, remain 
light and porous for the action of the plyaline 
upon it. 

Mr. Lewis has kindly heated two tubes, In 
my right hand I hold a tube which contains a 
gelation of bread, made simply by breaking it 
up to a fine powder, and then digesting it for 
two hours at a temperature of 100 deg. Fahr, 
It was then filtered; nothing but water was 
added to the bread, and he has added some of 
Nantes liquid and has boiled it. You see 
that there has been no reduction, or, at any 
rate, & very small reduction of the protoxide 
of copper to the suboxide. Whereas, in the 
other tube the bread was comminuted into the 
fine condition in which it should be, as was 
also done in the other case, and it was then 
mixed with a little saliva obtained by exciting 
the sub-maxillury gland. This was warmed 
also at about 90 ‘to 100 deg. Fahr., for about 
two hours, and you see the amount of sugar 
that has been formed. Where the saliva has 
been mixed with the bread, it has produced a 
considerable quantity of sugar. So far for the 
sugar. On the addition of a little alcohol, we 
shall be able also to see a considerable differ- 
ence in the total amount of products which 
have been rendered soluble under the two 
conditions, The right hand tube was the one 
submitted to the action of the saliva, and the 
left hand one exhibits simply the action of 
water on the bread. There is in the one case 
4 considerable precipitate, and in the other 
very much less, I will also show you the 
amount of albuminoids which haye been ren- 
dered soluble in the same time, While Mr. 
Lewis is doing that, I will make a few remarks 
on the necessity for all of us to husband this 
valuable fluid. It is not given us to tlirow 
away, and those of yon who are just about to 
begin manhood's life, I should certainly rec- 
ommend, if possible, not to adopt the habit of 
smoking. But still, 1f you should smoke—and 
1 do not suppose anything I may say will pre- 
vent you—I should recommend you to learn 
the way in which a German smokes, Any 
average German will smoke from morning to 
night, from the beginning of the year till the 
end, and will not expectorate once; he learns 
the habit of smoking without expectorating, 
and the result 1s he is none the worse for his 
smoking—at least, one does not see it; whereas 
we in Nngland, with our short pipes, smoke 
tobacco loaded with moisure—which is one of 
those delusions about pipe tobacco which has 
arisen, probably, from the interest of tobac- 
coniste, You know most people have the 
tobacco loaded with moisture, and keep it in 
a jar with a leaden cover to it. Thus consider- 
able quantities of unburnt nicotine distil over 
the moisture, and also, at the same time, tarry 
products and creosote; whereas, when the to- 

acco is dry, a comparatively small quantity 
of these distil over into the mouth, and, there- 
fore, there is no necessity to expectorate. In 
these tubes you have, on the left hand side, 
the solution which has been acted upon by 
some ferro-cyanide of potassium and acetic 
acid, and that has thrown down most of the 
albuminoid matters, The oneon the left hand 
side is the solution of bread simply with water, 
the other on the right hand, of course, has had 
saliva added to it, In the left tube ‘ou see 
there is no precipitate, or an excessively small] 
quantity of albuminoid matters; whereas, in 
the right hand tube—due to the saliva—we 
have an abundant precipitate of albuminous 
matter. We see, therefore, that this valuable 
fermentin rinciple which we have at the 
very threshold of ligestion, is able to convert 
boiled starch into sugar and dextrin with con- 
siderable rapidity, and at the same time also it 
breaks down, and therefore dissolves some of 
the albuminoids, It then passes downward, 
and in the stomach and duodenum it meets 
with other fluids, some of which have the 
power also of hydrating and converting starch 
into sugar and dextrin, and some others have 
the power of dissolving the albuminoids them- 
selves, In that way we obtain the perfect go- 
lution of the bread that we eat, 

T pass on now toa very interesting matter, 
and that is the value of bread as food, or its 
value as a source of power. I have here a 
table which we owe to the researches of Messrs, 
Lawes and Gilbert, showing the compcsition 
of the ordinary articles of food—meat, bacen, 
butter, milk, cheese, flour, bread, maize, oat- 
meal, rice, potatoes, vegetables, peas, and 
sugar, 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF ARTIOLES OF FOOD, 
(Lawes @ GILBERT)—PARTS PER 100, 


Dry Sub- Nitro. Nitrogen to 
Carbon, gen, 100 Carbon, 
45 80 20 66 
80 57 wo 
85 68 rE 
10 54 0.5 
60 36 45 
85 38 1,7 a 
64 28.5 13 45 
87 0 17 44 
Outmeal , 85 40 20 50 
Rice .... . 87 3H 10 2.5 
Potatoes «0... 25 i 0.8 8.5 
b 16 6 0.2 58 
85 89 3.6 9.4 
9 eye ine 
, of course, detain’ you by reading 


all these numbers, but I wish to point out to 
you some very interesting results obtained 
from a consideration of these researches, We 
find in the fourth column a series of numbers 
headed, ‘Ratio of nitrogen to one hundred 
parts of carbon.” In the case of wheat, it is 
6.6; bacon, 2; of course in butter none; 
milk, 9.3; cheese, 12) ; flour, 4}; of course, 
bread is the same; rice, 2}; ordinary vege- 
tables, 8.3; and so on. In sugar there is no 


“nitroge: Tn looking ut this tablo, you will 
see that flour and bread stand tolerably high 
in the ratio of nitrogen to carbon, viz., 44 to 
the 100. This leads me back again to a matter 
I spoke of before, viz., the question of what 
one should do with the bran of the wheat. 
Supposing a hard-working laborer, say a 
ditcher or a navvy, were su plied with white 
bread almost in sufficiency, bat yet not quite, 
what would he crave for? We all know, as a 
matter of fact and experienee, and those of 
you who have seen men undergoing hard 
mechanical work, will agree with me, his first 
craving is not for a lump of brown bread, but 
for a piece of fat, butter, or bacon ; but in any 
case the craving is not for more nitrogen, but 
for more carbon, aud especially if that carbon 
be derived, not from the carbo-hydrates in 
which, as I pointed out to you, the hydrogen 
and oxygen are in the ratio in which the 

form water, but bodies such as fat, in wiigh 
there is a very small propertion of oxygen, 
and, therefore, a considerable excess of hydro- 
gen; in other words, bodies which contain, 
not merely respirable carbon, but also reapira- 
ble hydrogen, that is, hydrogen over and ais 
that which is required to form water with the 
oxygen in the compound. ‘That is what a man 
craves for. If the Juborer were to select cheese 
instead of fat, even hen, in cheese, there is a 
considerable quantity of fat, and from the fat 
of the cheese he would obtain a considerable 
amount of heat force, vastly more than he 
would from the caseine of ile cheese, But, 
probably, what the great mass of working 
men undergoing hurd work would desire most 
to have, would be very fat meat. Those of 
you who may have seen navyies consuming 
arge quantities of excessively fat bacon, so 
fat that one can see no lean in it, will readily 
understand what I am pointing out. And yet 
there is a very current notion that it is the 
lean of the meat that gives us the greatest 
amount of motive foree—the greatest amount 
of mechanical power; whereas, not only will 
a laborer in our own country, but the Chinese 
coolie who lives upon rice, when he has to do 
a large amount of work, such as loading a 
ship (and it is astonishing the enormous 
uantity of work they can do under pressure), 
does not look to albuminoids in order to give 
him that extra power; on the contrary, he 
uses butter or fat with his rice, He uses those 
fatty compounds that contain carbon, and 
contain alias chemists would call potential 
force in the hydrogen, 
required to form water 
compound, 


Let us see if science cannot explain this dif. 
ference of opinion. We haye the instinctive 
craving of the laboring classes throughout the 
world; and we have certain views, which haye 
been accepted, that lean meat, or albuminoids, 
are the best sources of motive power. Before 
coming to the table, which I haye here, on 
the mechanical equivalent of food, I think it 
will be convenient if I explain to you a few 
numbers that are necessary to be understood 
before we can consider these sources of power, 
According to the definition used by physicists, 
we say that a unit of heat is the amount of 
heat required to raise a gramme (=15,432 
grains) of water 1° Cent, 

If you take one gramme of pure carbon— 
say, the very finest charcoal—and theroughly 
burn it to carbonic acid gas, the amount of 
heat given out by that oxidatien of one 
gramme of carbon would be sufficient to raise 
8,080 grammes of water 1° Cent, I must 
apologize for using French weights and meas. 
ures, but I am very much more conversant 
with these data in the French than in the Eng- 
lish weights and measures; but Iwill after- 
wards put the statements in a plainer form, so 
that you will be better able to follow me. 
Now, hydrogen gives out rather mere than 
four times as much heat as carbon, One 
gramme will give eut as much heat, when con- 
verted into water by burning, as to raise 84,. 
462 grammes of water 1° Cent; that is, mere. 
ly considering the amount of heat force ob- 
tained from the oxidation of carbon and hy- 
drogen, and looking at it solely from the point 
of view of how much water that oxidation 
will warm. In order to convert this into the 
mechanical motion of lifting a weight against 
gravity, all we have to dois to make use of 
the data obtained by the most invaluable re- 
searches of Dr. Joule, of Manchester, pub. 
lished some years ago, by which he determin. 
ed what is the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
He found, whena gramme weight was allowed 
to fall through 424 metres, the force thus gen- 
erated being made—by proper mechanical con- 
trivance—to agitate water, that an amount of 
heat was produced equal to raising the tem. 
perature of the same weight of water—that 
is, one gramme—j ° Cent. The force ob. 
tained from a falling weight can be converted 
into heat-force, and, conversely, the heat of 
combustion can be converted into raising a 
weight against gravity. Thus, a gramme of 
carbon, when burnt to carbonic acid gas, pro- 
duces 8,080 units of heat, and is, therefore, 
equivalent to 8,080x424—38,319 metre kilo. 
grammes of work, or rather more than the 
force produced by three tons falling through 
one metre. The same weight of hydrogen, 
when burnt, produces more than four times as 
much force as carbon, and is equivalent to 
14} tons falling throuzh one metre, 

Now, these data being explained, I will pro- 
ceed to consider the motive ferce obtained 
from the various sources of food we make use 
of, and, thanks to the researches of Voit, Pet- 
tenkoffer, Bischoff, and others abroad, and 
Playfair, Edward Smith, Frankland and others 
in our own country, this matter has been made 
very clear. In the experiments of Frankland, 
by which he determined, by very well-known 
methods, the heat of combustion, not merely 
of carbon and hydrogen—that had been done 
before—but the heat of combustion of lean 
meat—that is to say, meat deprived of fat by 


over and above what is 
with the oxygen in the 


digestion in ether—tat meat, rice, 
starch, and so on, be found that 


potatoes, 
the heat of. 
combustion of fat was rather more than six 
times that obtained from the same weight of. 
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burnt in 
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WEIGHT OF SUBSTANCE ONE a 8a /afe 
GRAMME (=15.432 GRAINS). ee |Mg5/ 8 4 
23 | xBS | eas 
Ba | sem) 2 fe 
Se | sé 
b Fos lAoe 
Potatoes 1.013 | 4299 | 499 
Flou 3.936 | 1669 | 1627 
Oat 4.000 | 1696 | 1665 
Ric 2.813 | 1615 | 1591 
Lean 1.567 | 666 | 604 
Beer fa 9.969 | 3841 8841 
Cheshire cheese . 4.047 | 1969 | 1846 
lean. I am not using the word “lean” in the 


sense that you and I do where we speak of a 
lean beefsteak as having no fat in it—a lean 
beefsteak contains a good deal of fat—but the 
lean mean deprived of fat by proper chemical 
means. He found that fat can develop more 
than six times as much heat as the same 
weight of lean, Now, Dr, Frankland, in 
carrying out these researches, determined not 
merely the absolute amount of heat-force ob- 
tained, but the amount ef ferce obtained by 
carbo-hydrates, from fat, and from albuminoid 
matters, when used by man. Albuminoids 
are not burnt up to carbonic acid and am- 
monia; they are eliminated chiefly as urea, 
slightly as uric acid and, in birds and rep- 
tiles particularly, a considerable quantity ig 
eliminated in the Jess exidized form 
of uric acid, By making a deduction from 
these determinations of the eliminated urea, 
the result of his researches was, that the fats 
yielded a very large amount of force cam- 
pared with the albuminoids—ag I said before, 
about six times as much. Two German chem- 
ists— Messrs. Fick and Wislecenus—experi- 
mented upon this matter, They carefully and 
most accurately weighed everthing they ate, 
and accurately determined the excrete pro- 
ducts, the carbonic acid, and so on, ‘They 
found that, in going up the Faulhorn, which 
is $0,000 feet high, they burnt 87 grammes ot 
their muscles. Now, according to the re- 
searches of Frankland, this 37 grammes ef 
muscle was only equivalent to 68,000 metre 
kilogrammes of force; whereas, the total 
amount of force expended in geing up a 
mountain of that height was 819,000 metre 
kilogrammes—leaving a deficiency, therefore, 
of 251,000 metre kilogrammes, This ‘Was en- 
tirely due to the fat and the carbo-hydrates 
they consumed, and not due to the oxidation 
of their own muscles, From the researches 
ef these gentlemen, and those of Playfair, 
upon laborers, and of Haughton, who experi- 
mented upon soldiers undergoing shot drill, 
and Dr. Edward Smith, who experimented not 
only upon individuals undergoing the tread- 
mill} but who also worked the treadmill him. 
self, and also from the work of Dr, Frankland, 
we now know that the heat of combustion we 
obtain, and the amount of force we generate,. 
is due chiefly, not to the nitrogenous, but to 
the non-nitrogenous parts of our food, 


This is not all. As the work done increases 
in severity; it is not the nitrogeneus compound 
urea that increases, but it is the carbonic acid 
gas which increases in the eliminated products 
of combustion, The greater amount of werk 
done ina given unit of time, the greater is 
the amount of carbonic acid produced, Dr, 
Smith, in experimenting upon himself, found 
that, when he was sleeping, he eliminated 19 
grammes of carbonic acid gas per hour from 
his lungs. It was carefully quantified and 
weighed. When sitting, 29 grammes were 
eliminated; when walking two miles an hour, 
70 grammes, three miles an hour, 100 gram- 
mest when ascending the treadmill, at the 
Tate of 28} feet per second, it amounted to 
190 grammes per hour, Then, you may say, 
granting that the carbonic acid increases the 
more work is done, whereas the urea increases 
but little, what function does the muscle per- 
form in the system? The function that the 
muscle performs is precisely the same as the 
piston-rod, together with the machinery, play 
in the ordinary locomotive. You know that 
the function of the piston-red of a locomotive 
is to convert the heat from the oxidation of 
the coke or coal—which, of course, operates 
in changing water inte steam—into a motion. 
of the mass; so that, in that way, by burning 
fuel, you can drive a train at 60 or 60 miles 
anhour, Precisely similar is the function of, 
the muscle in theShuman system; it is the ap- 
paratus by which the heat produced from the 
oxidation of the carbo-hydrates and of the fat - 
is converted into mechanical motion—into the 
motion, not merely of the pulsation of the 
heart and other internal mechanical work, but 
the motion of the body in walking, or running, 
or climbing hills, and other mechanical work. 
There is this difference, however, between the 
muscle and the piston-rod; not merely the 
piston-rod, but all the parts of the engine are 
carefully constructed by the engineer, so as 
to avoid what is technically termed ‘hot 
bearings;” in other words, there must be no 
local production of heat by friction in any part 
of the engine. There is this difference, then, 
that the muscle is partly oxidized and broken 
up, but the amount of heat obtained from the 
oxidation of the muscle is only converted into 
mechanical motion in about the ratie of one- 
third of the total heat preduced, two-thirds 
going to heat the body, and only one-third 
going to produce mechanical motion. We are 
indebted for these researches to Heidenhelm 
and others, 

To take a more~ practical view of this 
question, one that will be more readily under- 
stood by moat of you, I will take some of Dr, 
Frankland’s results upon. the. heat of com... 
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bastion produced by oxidizing various articles 
of food. Supposing we were to take the aver- 
age of all persons present in this room, and 
assume we are all ten stone weight (140 tbs.), 
and if we wished to go up 10,000 feet against 
gravity, what amount of force should we re- 
quire ? I could have given you the quantity 
in metre kilogrammes of force, as I have al- 
‘ready done, but let us see what amount of 
:money it would cost in the form of different 
‘kinds of food, in order to do that amount of 
‘mechanical work, 


WEIGHT AND COST OF FOOD REQUIRED TO RAISE 
140 LBS, 10,000 FERT HIGH, 


Weight Cost Total 
intsre- pert. costin 
quired. in pence, pence. 
5 1 5 
yot ik 
3 4 
Oatmeal . 1% 2% 8% 
Rice .... 1% 4 5% 
Lean of Bia 12 42 
Beef Fat. 4 16 5 
Cheshire 11-5 10 12 


On this table we have the number of ths. re- 
-quired of different kinds of ordinary food to 
produce this amount of mechanical work. If 
“we take potatoes, we find 6 ths. of potatoes 
would be required, and if we consider them as 
costing 1d per th, it will cost 6d. You will 
readily understood that the last column, which 
gives the value of the articles, will vary from 
time to time. Of flour we should only require 
15 th., which is taken at about 8d per th., and 
this would therefore only cost 4d. Bread 
would cost 4}d; the difference is due, doubt- 
less, to the expense of the process of making 
bread. In the case of lean beef, deprived of 
fat, 3) tbs. are required; and, as the cost of 
very lean beef is taken at 18 per th., that 
would cost 83 6d, whereas the fat would only 
cost 5d, because so small a quantity as 4 tb. 
would do the work which 3} tbs. of lean beef 
would do; 1 1-5th th. of Cheshire cheese 
would be required, which, assuming the price 
tobe 10d per tb., would cost 1s, to do that 
amount of mechanical work. Of course, this 
table is merely suggestive, but you see per- 
fectly well that man does not require a large 
quantity of albuminoids in doing heavy work. 

[told you that bread contains a very fair 
ration of nitrogen to carbon, and that, when 
considered from another point of view—the 
mechanical werk capable of being done by 
the use of such food materials—that, really, 

the money spent upon flour is not at all badly 
Jaid out; whereas, on the other hand, if you 
wish to have a large quantity of work done in 
a short time, then, in addition to bread, we 
require not to use much nitrogenous matter, 
but rather to use fat, and, therefore, the peas- 
ants, not merely of England, but of all coun- 
tries have been right, in spite of many scien- 
tific assertions that they were wrong, in their 
instinctive habit of adding fat, rather than 
nitrogenous food, to their diet when under- 
going hard work. 

Ata former meeting I said I would again 
revért to tlie subject of bran; in doing so now, 
T wish to be distinctly understood that, in my 
criticism against the admixture of bran with 
flour, I have been anxious to defend the miller 
from the charges of being ignorant of true 
scientific principles. I hold that the miller 
who so well mills his flour as to’ eliminate all 
bran is the man who is working on true scien- 
tific principles. His object is to enable the 
baker to produce a fine, well-piled loaf, not a 
sodden, heavy one. I think it is rightI should 
suggest a method by which wheaten flour may 
be used, and yet not produce the injurious 
effects which I told you finely-ground bran, 
with its cerealin, produces in the panification 
process, This is to do what I suggested 
at the last meeting should be done with inferior 
flours, namely, to make the ferment and the 
sponge of really good, strong flour, and then 
in the dough process, when it is so much 
stiffer, and where the whole operation only 
lasts one hour, to use the wheaten flour, Of 
course, you are perfectly well aware that hy- 
drochloric acid and bicarbonate of soda are 
sometimes used for raising wheaten bread, 
but I am suggesting this other plan for those 
who prefer u fermented loaf, and yet wish to 
avoid the high.colored products, and sodden 
fread, formed by the action of the finely- 
ground bran on this flour during the many 
hours of the ferment and sponge stages, and 
who desire that the fermented loaf of whole 
meal shall be light and porous. 

I have, at last, come te the conclusion, and 
I will briefly recapitulate what, it seems to me, 
have been the prominent features of our study 
together. In the first place, you will remem- 
-ber, we studied in some detail the properties 
of the different constituents of the cereals, 
giving, of course, more especial weight to 
wheat. Secondly, we fouud that climatic con- 
ditions have a most important bearing upen 
the nature of those constituents; and then, 
thirdly we consider together the right mode 
of treating such weights by the miller, and, 
subsequently by the baker, Lastly, we saw 
the necessity ef microscopic examinations of 
the yeast, in order to be sure that we were 
not introducing into our fermenting process 
organisms of disease producing acetic acid, 
lactic acid, butyric acid, and other injurious 
products. These, perhaps, have been the 
chief points, though, at the same time, there 
have been several others which have occupied 
eur attention for some time. 

I have now only ta say that, if I have suc- 
ceeded in awakening an interost in the won- 
derful phenomena connected with the art of 

bread-making, and have raised in our minds a 
true conception ef the high importance and 
dignity of the art—based, as we have seen it 
to be, on some of most interesting depart- 
ments of physical, chemical and biological 
science—and if I have stimulated any of you 
‘to resolve on the further study of these 
sciences, whereby greater and more rapid 


progress may be made, I shall rejoice that my 


NEWS. 
EVERYBODY READS THIS. 


FTEMS GATHERED FROM CORRESPONDENTS, TRLE- 
GRAMS AND EXCHANGES, 

Montrose, D. T., wants a flour mill, 

R. West is building a mill at Buinsville, Ky. 

A two-run mill is being built at the *iesseton 
Agency, Dakota. 

A new mill is being built at Oakford, Ind., 
by Joseph Haskett. 

The Spearfish, D, T., mill has a capacity of 
500 barrels per day. 

It is said that President Hayes will sail for 
Europe in May next. 

W. Forkel has become owner of the Diamond 
Mills, Farmington, Iowa. 

A firm in Hamburg, Germany, manufac- 
tures porcelain millstones, 

Dickson and Amsden have just purchased 
the mill at Storm Lake, Ia. 

Righty millwrights are at work on the Queen 
Bee Mill at Sioux Falls, D. T. 

The Humboldt Mill, at Minneapolis, it is 
now said, will be entirely remodeled. 

A new four-run steam mill is to be built at 
Lafayette, Ala., by Mr. J. Y. Trammel. 

Hichler & Son have purchased a 4-run new 
process mill at Orange, Juneau Co., Wis, 

Jacob Rohm, of Mansfield, Ind., is building 
a two-run water mill, to have two turbines, 

Cold weather has stopped the mason work 
on the new Archibald mill at Dundas, Minn. 


The official report says that Ohio produced 
54,522,794 bushels of wheat in the year 1880. 


The emigration to the Western States from 
the Eastern States and the Canadian Provinces 
issimply enormeus, Thousands upon thou- 
sands are seeking for homes on the fertile 
plains of the Great West, 


Fred. Knoche, an employe in G, N. Miner's 
feed mill at Cedar Falls, Ia., got his clothing 
entangled in some gearing in the upper story, 
and was crushed to death. MoveniGer 12 was 
the date of the sad accident, 


The warehouse and contents belonging to 
H. B. Graff & Co. and others, at Lancaster, 
Pa., burned Nov. 24. Loss on warehouse, 
$20,000; insurance, $9,500, Loss on contents, 
$50,000; insurance, $25,000. 


Lawson & Bell, of Gallipolis, O., whose mill 
was destroyed by fire in October, have con- 
tracted with Nordyke & Marmon Oo., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for a new five-run steam mill 
having all improvements to date. 


Four thousand six hundred and fourteen 
miles of railroad were constructed in this 
country during the first ten months of 1880. 
Two thouaand eight hundred and fifty-nine 
miles were constructed last year. 


L. Pauly’s mill, at Alma, Kan., has lately 
undergone extensive alterations, and _ its 
capacity increased to fifty barrels per day. 
The millwright work was done under the 
superintendency of J. T. ©. Willman, 


James W. Hamilton, now living at Newton, 
Jasper County, Iowa, built the first mill at st. 
Anthony, Minn., in 1854, for Messrs, Rollin, 
Upton & Eastman. He also thinks he was the 
first to use belts for driving millstones, 


November 9 a desperate attempt was made 
to murder Mr. R. H. Appleton, a prominent 
miller of Stockton, Eng., by a former em- 
ployee. Several shots were fired, but it is be- 
lieved that none of the three wounds received 
will prove fatal. 

November 19 a boiler exploded in O'Neal's 


saw and grist mill at Stevenson, Ala., killing 
four men and seriously injuring four more, 


150.000 barrels of flour were received in 
Chicago during the wevk ending November 16. 

The yield of wheat in Great Britain and Ire- 
land this year amounted to 84,000,000 bush- 
els, 

J.C. Neal, of Sullivan, Ind., has just re- 
ceived an order from Europe for 1,000 barrels 
of flour. 

Kafader & Fisher, of Worthington, Ind., 
are putting in a large amount of new ma- 
chinery. 

W. A. Schofield’s mill, situated five miles 
north of Indianapolis, Ind., is being remodeled 
and enlarged, 

The Minneapolis millers, having filled all 
their warehouses with wheat, are now storing 
in St. Paul. 


and completely demolishing the mill. The 
explosion was the resnlt of carelessness on the 
part of the engineer. 


The Leon Mill Company, at Little Walnut, 
Kan., ordered of Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., the machinery for a new 

rocess three-run mill, with engine. (Mr. 

‘ong, the secretary of the company, contracted 
for the machinery.) 


William Schultz, Esq., a well-known miller, 
of Sigourney, Iowa, was offered inducements 
to build a three-run new process steam mill at 
Thornburg, [owa, and has purchased the 
necessary machinery from Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


A company of French cupitalists have o 
scheme on hand for placing settlers from 
Alsace and Loraine on 150,000 acres of land 
in the Northwest. The delegate of the com- 
pany is in consultation with the Canadian 
authorities on the subject. 


Peter E. Kern, of Pigeon Falls, Trempeleau 
Co., Wis., is rebuilding his mill recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Daniel Clune’s mill, in Holland, Brown Co., 
Wis., burned November 26, Loss,,$6,000; in- 
surance, $3,000, 

The flouring mill owned by Gardner, Camp- 
bell & Co., at Irving, Mich., was destroyed by 


fire Nov. 23. Loss, $35,000. 

The net earnings of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway for the past year over the 
previous year were $1,424,421. 

Mr. W. De la Barre, the consulting engineer 
ef the Washburn Mills, Minneapolis, after a 
short visit to Europe, has returned. 


Melver & Lipscomb’s mill at Nashville, 
Tenn., is being enlarged, and new rolls, 
purifiers, bolts, ete., are being added, 


A hot journal on a middlings purifier caused 
the burning of Wm. Lampe’s mill at Chaska, 
Minn., Nov. 2. Loss, $2,500; insurance, 
$1,800. 

An explosion took place November 12 in the 
Ford pit at the Albion mines at Stellarton, 
Nova Scotia, at which about thirty-five men 
were killed, 


A neat three-run new process water mill is 
being built at Farwell, Mich,, by Geo. L. 
Hitchcock, This will make two mills now 
owned by Mr. Hitchcock. 


H. H. Williard, a carpenter at work on the 
scaffolding of the new Pillsbury mill at Min- 
neapolis, Minn, slipped and fell a distance of 
90 feet, killing him instantly, 


Jones & Chaney are re-modeling the old 
Jones mill at Bourneville, 0, Simpson & 
Gault have a force of millwrights at work sin 
the mill, and are also furnishing the machinery. 


W. 8. Hoke, of Parsons, Kan., ig building a 
large grain elevator under the direction of 
Nordyke & Marmon Co,, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who also furnish all the machinery for 
same, 

Messrs, R. Gregg & Oo., of Cannon Falls, 
Minn., own two mills at that place, the Good- 
hue Mills, capacity, 225 barrels, and the Old 
Mills about 200, Both are driven by water 


The mills in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania are compelled to lie idle much 
of the time on account of low water. A Maine 
farmer alleges that the cause of the low water 
is owing to the large quantity of ice cul out of 
the streams last winter, Next. 


A change has been made in the milling firm 
of White, Listman & Oo., of La Crosse, to 
take effect Dec, 16, Mr. White retires from the 
firm. Mr, 0.1L. Colman and G. Van Steen- 
wyck enter as special partners, investing $20,- 
000 each. The firm name will be Wm. List- 
man & Co, 


This year's wheat crop of the big Dalrym- 
ple farm in Dakota foots up 432,000 bushels— 
about 900 car-loads or 45 train-loads of 20 cars 
per train, This immense crop will go to the 
seaboard by wuy of the lakes, through Jan- 


contracted with Nordyke & Marmon Oo., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., for all the machinery. 


There is a great complaint of a scarcity of 
water in the Eastern portion of Pennsylvania. 
Not only is there such a scarcity of water that 
mills and manufactories have to remain idle, 
but in many places the farmers have to drive 
their stock miles to water. A light snow has 
just fallen (Noy.29) and it is hoped that a thaw 
will take place which wil, furnish water soon. 


The sawdust of # mill at Victoria harbor is 
burned in a kiln eighty feet high, made of 
boiler iron, Carriers, on an endless chain, 
carry the refuse to a door forty feet from the 
ground, and dump it into the fire within, The 
other day an employe named Payne, who looks 
after the carriers, got on one of them to go to 
his place at the door above. Everything went 
all right until he got close to the doors, when 
he found that his feet were caught, and he 
was unable to extricate himself, and that he 
was gradually going to meet a sure and horri- 
ble death. He managed to attact the attention 
of some of his companions, who stupped the 
machinery just as he was entering the flery 
furnace, He was severely scorched before he 
was rescued from his perilous position, 


The French wheat crop of 1880, as estim- 
ated by M, Vanden Berghe, an eminent grain 
merchant, as published by the Paris Debals, 
will show a yield of 97,757,302 hectolitres, or 
269,382,580 bushels, from an ares of 7,015,353 
hectares, or 17,327,921 acres, The average 
product is placed at 102,546,603 hectolitres, 
or 282,003,483 bushels. showing that the 1880 
crop is slightly under an average amount. It 
is estimated that the crop will be disposed of 
as follows: For seed, 14,993,802 hectolitres ; 
public food, 72,000,000 ; consumption by ani- 
mals, 4,365,263; industrial purposes, 4,456,760; 
total, 95,815,825 hectolitres, leaving an appar- 
ent surplus of 2,141,477 hectolitres, or 5,889,- 
661 bushels. 

About’six o'clock on the evening of Oct. 29, 
a fire broke out in the separator in the upper 
story of Hon, H. M. Matteson’s flouring mill 
at Faribault, Minn., and notwithstanding the 
gallant efforts of the firemen the building was 
totally destroyed, Loss, about $20 000; in- 
surance on miil, machinery, ete., $11,400; on 
stock, $5,000. ‘The origin of the fire is sup- 
posed to have been from a hot journal con- 
nected with the machinery in the upper stor: 
of the mill and near the dust room, ‘The mill 
was running, and the fire when first seen was 
in the upper story, and soon after there was 
an explosion in the dust room, which im- 
mediately enveloped the upper part of the 
room in flames. ‘The mill will be rebuilt. 

Concerning the milling interests of Mankato, 
Minn., the Review says: ‘‘The Mankato Mill 
company, formed of R, D. Hubbard and F, L. 
Waters, has erected u fine flouring mill seventy- 
five feet square and five stories high, It is 
built of red brick, and is a most neat and im- 
posing structure, with warehouse and engine 
room separate from the main building. It 
contuins all the latest improved machinery, 
and turns out 500 barrels of flour per day by 
the Hungarian roller process. In the engine 
room is located a standing pump which sup- 
plies the city with water, there being over 
three miles of mains laid. W. H. Rockey & 
Co., in the City mill, grind about 100 barrels 
per day of straight grades, which is largel 
used by bakers. The Farmer's mill of W, 
Clark turns out some forty barrels of good 
flour, and does a considerable custom busi- 
ness,” 

The Fargo Argus supplies some interesting 
particulars of the result of this year’s oper- 
ations on the now celebrated Grandin farm in 
Dakota: ‘During the season of 1880 the 
management cultivated 5,921 acres of wheat, 
the total yield of which amounted to 137,287 
bushels, or an average of 23 bushels and 10 
pounds to the acre. In addition to this there 
were 304 acres of oats, which produced 18,925 


ada and the Erie canal, and is expected to net 
60 cents per bushel at the farm. 


November 15 a portion of the insane asylum 
at St. Peters burned, and, as near as can be 
ascertained, 82 persons were burned or died 
subsequently from the exposure to the terri- 
ble cold and from nervous prostration caus d 
by fright, Goy. Pillsbury will advance money 
for the immediate rebuilding of the portion of 
the building destroyed. 


The prominent millers of Bartholomew 
county, Indiana, have organized an association 


bushels, and 141 acres of barley, the crop of 
which was 3,520 bushels. ‘The Grandins will 
break new land for the next orop to the extent 
of 2,000 ncres, giving a total area for seedin, 

next spring of 8,001 acres, This splendi 

estate consists of the river wheat furm of 40,- 
000 acres on the Red River of the North, and 
the stock farm at Mayville, covering 29,000 
acres, Total, 69,000 acres, As « slight com- 
mentary upon the question, ‘Does bonanza 
farming pay?’ it may be mentioned that 37,- 
000 bushels of wheat will pay all the expenses 
of tho institution for the year; the ocher pro- 


to be known as the ‘‘ Courtland Milling Com- 
pany,” and will immediately commence the 
erection of a six-run new process steam mill | 
and elevator, at Seymour, Ind. They huve | 


duetions—oats and barley—will feed the stock, 
and the proceeds of 100,000 bushels of North 
Dakota No.1 hard wheat will represent the 
net profit of the Grandin crop for 1880, 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Enemies of the Wheat Plant, 
BY REy, . 8. BETHUNE, 

Read before the Dominion Apricultural Commission, 

The most destructive insect pest to the wheat 
crop is the wheat midge, or Cecidomyia tritici, 
which has been first ebserved in America in 
1820, when it was discovered in the State of 
Vermont, having been imported, like most of 
our destructive insects, from Europe. It spread 
with great rapidity over the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States and Canada, and in 1856 the loss to 
Canadian agriculturalists from its ravages was 
estimated at $2,500,000, while in the following 
year, 1857, it was calculated that 8,000,000 
bushels of wheat were destroyed in the Proy- 
ince of Ontario alone. From that time up to 
1868 it continued to be very destructive, but 
since 1869 it has been almost unknown. It is 
probable thatthe checking of the midge plague 
was due partly to a parasite which preyed upon 
the insect itself, and which was well-known in 
England and the countries of Eurepe, though, 
owing, perhaps, to its extreme minuteness, it 
had never been detected in this country, and 
partly to the general introduction of what were 
known as midge-proof varieties of wheat. Some 
of these varieties resisted the midge om account 
of the hardness of the envelope which inclosed 
the kernel, and some on account of their ma- 
turing either before the midge became formid- 
able or after it had ceased to beso. The midge 
resembles the Hessian fly in appearance, the 
main difference being that the color of its body 
is yellow, while that of the Hessian fly is 
black. It frequents the ripening ears of the 
grain, and lays its eggs in the blossom of the 
wheat. As soon as the lary” are hatched they 
begin to feed upen the juices ef the grain, 
causing the latter to gradually shrivel up and 
become useless. When the period of the ripen- 
img ef the grain arrives, the midge descends 
into the earth, remaining there throughout the 
winter. In the following spring it emerges 
into the pupa state, and in the month of June 
becomes a perfect insect. It is fond of moist- 
ure, and therefore likely to be found in low- 
lying Jands, or lands not thoroughly drained, 

The Hessian fly, or Cecidomyia destructor, is 
of older standing on this continent than the 
midge, its first appearance in America being 
about the year 1776. It was first observed in 
Ontario in 1846, and since then has been a 
very familiar insect, though its ravages have 
been serious of late years, Although the insect 
is very similar to the midge, its mode of attack 
is entirely different. It appears first in the 
fall of the year at the roots of the plants, lays 
its eggs, and the larve are hatched out and 
remain in the earth all winter, the brood ap- 
pearing in the spring, There is & second 
brood in the spring which attacks the stalk, 
and it is upon this portion of the plant that the 
Hessian fly is most commonly observed. There 
are happily a number of parasites which prey 
upon this pest, the chief being a species of 
apis, ichneumons of various kinds, and proba- 
bly some of what are more properly termed 
bugs. Spring wheat is not s0 much affected 
by this pest as fall wheat, as the grain ripen- 
ing the same season in which itis sown affords 
no place for the larve to hibernate during the 
winter. his fact would point out asa remedy 
for the Hessian fly the abandonment for atime 
of the cultivation of fall wheat, and the sub- 
stitution of spring wheat, Another remedy 
would be the sowing of fall wheat as late as 
practicable in the fall, in order that the larve 
might not find the plant sufficiently advanced 
for its attacks at the root before the winter 
sets in. Thorough cultivation would also aid 
in lessening the damage done by this pest, as 
the stronger and more healthy the plant, as a 
matter of course, the less it would suffer from 
the ravages of the fly, 

The chinch bug, or Micropus leucopterous, 
might be called the most powerful insect foe 
of the United States agriculturist, but it has 
never been known to be destructive in Canada, 
Our proximity to the States, however, renders 
us liable to an invasion by this plague, and 
there is nothing ex: ept 4 slight difference in 
climate that would warrant the belief that it 
weuld not thrive in this country, Itis an in- 
sect that requires heat and drought, to long- 
continued spells of which the Western States 
are much more subject than the older previnces 
of Canada. There is, however, great danger 
of its importation from Minnesota into Mani- 
toba, where the climate conditions are very 
Similar, It has been seen in Canada, and in 
1866 the writer published a deseription of itin 
the Canada Farmer, trom specimens which 
had been forwarded to him from Grimsby. It 
attacks other graing besides wheat, and, like 
many other insect pests, it is hibernating, ex- 
isting throughout the winter in its perfect 
state. In the Western States, where it is 


abundant, there are a great number of broods 
during the year. One ef the remedies used is 
the application of water. A heavy thunder. 
storm during the seasons of its ravages is 
werth millions of dollars to the farmers of the 
Western States. It attacks the heads of the 
grain, clustering round them, and extracting 
their juices by means of its proboscis, A 
number of the larger earniyorous insects prey 
upon this creature, such as the lady-bird, the 
lace-winged fly, and the syrphus fly. 

The same parasites are useful in this case as 
in the case of the grain fly, or Aphis avene. 
This latter belongs’ to the widely distributed 
family of aphidw, or plant lice, which were 80 
destructive to flowers grown in conservatories, 
windows, etc., and were consequently well 
known to everybody. The Tavages ef the grain 
aphis were never so serious’ as to give cause 
for alarm, though in 1861 it was quite a plague 
to the farmers of the Province, but it has not 
been very destructive since. Its diminition 
was attributable to the parasites which he had 
already mentioned as preying upon this in- 
sect in common with the chinch bug. Thun- 
derstorms alse wash off and kill large quauti- 
ties, as they have no means of regaining their 
position on the plant. 

The jeint worm, or Jsosoma horder, is espe- 
cially injurious to barley, but it is not common 
in America, though in 1866 and 1867 it was 
somewhat prevalent in Ontario. It attacks the 
grain near the second joint, and the result of 
its work is to raise a gall or excrescence some- 
what like a joint, hence its name. It does 
not attack the ear. The best artificial mode 
of dealing with it is to burn the stubble of the 
grain infested by it. 

The army worm, Hancania unipuncta, is 
much more common in the United States than 
in Canada, and reeeives its name from the 
fact that it assembles in large numbers when 
its food is exhausted in any particular locality 
and moves away in search of fresh supplies. 
New Brunswick was lately visited by this pest 
in such numbers as to put a stop to railway 
trains through the quantities slaughtered on 
the tracks, but they haye never yet visited 
Ontario in anything like considerable num. 
bers. A good way to meet this approach is to 
dig a deep trench and allow them to accumu- 
late in it, afterward covering them with straw 
or shavings and setting the trench on fire, A 
number of parasites, both of the ichneumon 
and beetle kind prey upon the army worm, 

The wire worm, or Agriotes mancus, is some- 
times very troublesome to wheat. It receives 
its name from the fact that it isa long, slender 
grub; it attacks the root of the plant under- 
ground, and is consequently seldom observed 
by the farmer. It is sometimes seen in plow- 
ing, and where it is observed, a goed plan 
would be to have children follew the plow and 
guther the insects up and destroy them, Tur- 
keys and ducks also eat them, 
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FLOUR MILL FOR SALE, 


Anyone desiring to a 
two water wheels, in a good neighborhood, and suitably 
for custoin or merchant work will, address 


A. C. BURNETT, 
Maquon Knox Co., Ill. 
|Montion U. 8. Mi.iee when you write.) dec 


Water Power Flour Mill For Sale, 


Has 3-run of stone, and suitable machinery for making 
Straight brands of ff Parties desiring to buy a mill 
will do well to addr 


JOM) 


purchase a 3-run Mill, driven by 


EVANS, 
Marengo, Calhoun Co., Mich, 


{Mention U.8. Mitre when you write.) dec 


$100 PRESENT! 
For a Machino that will 


Easy 


This is the King of Saw Machines, It 
Saws off a 2 foot log in 2 minutes. 


20,000 in use. The cheapest machine 
made, and fully warranted, Circular free, 
United States Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Il. 


| machinery for ki 


The British Labor Market, 


The labor market continues, en the whole, 
to show steady progress. Both the iron and 
coal trades in the leading centres are well em- 
ployed. In the North of England, though the 
price of iron is lower, the wages, under slid- 
ing-scale arrangement, are not effected, At 
Wigan the mines are still unsettled, but gen- 
erally there are few important strikes to re- 
cord. At Bradford, the long engineers’ strike 
is now over. At most of the ports iron ship- 
building and marine engineering remain brisk, 
and steel rail makers are equally well employ- 
éd at Sheffield, Newport and elsewhere. The 
reopening of the Rosedale iron-stone mines is 
announced, and an improvement in the Staf- 
fordshire potteries may be noted. At Bir- 
mingham the hardware trades are quiet, and 
the nail trade remains very depressed. Lamp 
makers are somewhat better employed. In 
the textile trades a somewhat more settled 
condition prevails. At Leicester trade is im- 
proving, and at Dundee there is also an up- 
watd movement. Several sections of railway 
servants are now asking fer a rise in wages, 
consequent on increasing traffic. Trade in the 
United States continues good, and the emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom remains 
high. It is again stated that arrangements 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway construction 
have been made. Recent advices from Fiji 
indicate that the local industries are making 
progress, and there is less difficulty in getting 
labor.—Labour News, 

lll 

Why A Pump WILL Nor Lirr Hor WATER.— 
The suction pump depends for its action on 
atmospheric pressure. When the Piston of 
such a pump is raised a vacuum is formed 
beneath it, and the water from the well or 
reservoir is forced to follow the Piston up to 
the top ef its stroke by the atmospheric pres- 
sure on the water surface with which the 
pump is connected. When the attempt is 
made to lift very hot water, however, the rise 
of the piston causes an abundant evolution of 
steam or vapor from the water surface, which 
fills the space beneath the Piston. This steam 
or vapor has considerable tension, and exerts 
& sufficient back pressure to counterbalance 
and equalize the atmospheric pressure. On 
this account, the lifting of hot water, save for 
very small lifts, is impossible. When hot 
liquids are to be pumped, therefore, the point 
of supply should not be below the pump, but 
rather a little above it, so that the liquid may 
flow into it.— The Manufacturer and Builder. 


Chicago and Milwaukee ‘bucket shops” and 
their branches in the interior, have collapsed 
during the past month. 


5-Run Water Power Flour Mill For Sale, 


Tt is four stories high with stone basement. 4 new 
Purifiers, submerged flume under 14 feet head, Fint 
class railroad facilities and in a good wheat country, 


Address I. M. GRAY, Niles, Mioh. 
(Mention U. 8. Mrnuer when you write.) dec 
ey 


4-Ron Steam Flour Mill For Sale 


At La Grange, Mo. It has also a large corn run and 
iin-drying meal. Machinery all in good 
order, Good shipping facilities by river and rail. Will 
be sold cheap and on easy terms. ‘It is located in a first- 
class winter wheat country. Address 
LA GRANGE SAVINGS BANK, 
‘ r La Grange, Mo. 
(Mention U.S, Mitner When you write.) dec 


Situation Wanted 


As miller by a single man, ago 34,18 years of experience. 
8a good stoneman and accountant, iv strictly temper- 
ate, and uses no tobacco. Address 


H. Y. Z., East River P. 0., Cortland Co., N.Y. 


TO RENT, SELL OR TRADE—A two-run 
Water Mill and 160 acres of land, Good dwelling. In 


| Clinton County, Iowa. 


nov JNO, F, McGUIRE, Clinton, Iowa, 


FORSAL 
A Becker No. 


oo 


SITUATI 

long experience, to ik 
If desired, given on 
custom mill on shares, 


f every miller thinking of getting a new Purifier to 
investigate the Case machine before ordering. 


Automati 
} eth 
Send for illustrated cire: 


THE C 


(Mention this paper.) 


SPECIALTIES 


——wavz sy ——. 


The Rivet Bucket Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1 874,. 


PATENT ED 
NOV 313874 


The Bivet (Corn) Bucket. 
25,000 in Use. 


THE RIVED BUCKET 
(For Grain.) 
200,000 in Use, 
THE RIVET 


(Mill) Bucket. 


250.000 in Use. | 
THE CORRUGATED 


Belt Bolt 


This saves 10 to 25 yer 
cent. in the wear of the 
belt. Sample sent, 


Parenr /row Convever, 


This is the Strongest, Most 
ene 


Durable ang 
25,000 


SonveverR Bax 
SHEET IRON LINING 


The Safety Ventilator, 
Rids the mill of dust by the natural draught, 


These goods, of extraordinary merit and cheap- 
sees, together with all Mill and Warehouse Fur- 
aishings, sold by 


N, HAWKINS & CO., Supply House, 


No. 83 Market Street, 
CHICAGO, ILI, U. 8. A, 
(Mention this paper when you write.} 


Welch's Improved Wheat Heater 


WITH STEAMING ATTACII- 
MENT, 


First premium Millers’ Inter- 
national Exhibition. 
,_ its superiority over al others 
is fully established. 

eats every grain of wheat 
evenly and thoroughly. 

WE GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION or no sale, and invite 
@ trial of thirty days to prove 
our elaims, 

Send for circulars and prices to ~ 


Albert B, Bowman, Manufacturer, 
108 Market Street, Sr. Lovis, Mo, . . 
fie lena ala 


